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NATIONAL SPEECH ARTS ASSOCIATION 


CONSTITUTION. 


(Adopted June 29, 1906) 


ARTICLE I.—Name. 
This body shall be called “The National Speech Arts Association.” 
ARTICLE I1.—Object. 


To promote the advancement of the speech arts and to unite in closer pro- 
fessional and personal relationship all who are working for this advancement. 


ARTICLE III.—Membership. 


Section 1. Active Membership.—Any teacher of the speech arts (oratory, 
elocution, debate, dramatic expression, voice culture for speech, physical cul- 
ture) or any author of works upon these subjects; any public reader, public 
speaker, or professional actor shall be eligible for active membership. 

Section 2. Requirements.—For active membership the applicant shall have 
a general education equivalent to graduation from a high school, and in addi- 
tion shall be graduated from some recognized school of speech arts, or shall 
have had the equivalent of such training in private under a teacher of recog- 
nized ability; and furthermore, shall have had at least two years’ professional 
experience as an artist or teacher subsequent to graduation or the completion 
of the equivalent private course, or shall be a person of recognized professional 
standing. 

Section 3. Associate Membership.—aAll persons not eligible to active mem- 
bership shall be eligible to associate membership. Associate members shall 
not be entitled to vote or to hold office, but may speak on the floor of the 
convention upon invitation of the presiding officer. 

Section 4. Honorary Membership.— Persons of eminence in the profession or 
such as may have rendered conspicuous service to the speech arts may be 
elected to honorary membership. 

Section 5. Membership Fee.—The fee for active membership shall be $3.00 
for the first year, payable on application for membership, and $2.00 for each 
succeeding year. 

The fee for associate membership shall be $2.00 for the first and for each 
succeeding year. Dues are payable on or before the first day of June of each 
year. Those elected to membership between April 1st and June 1st shall upon 
payment of dues receive from the Treasurer a receipt to the second June 
following. Members in arrears for one year’s dues are not entitled to a copy 
of the Official Report. 

Non-payment of dues for two successive years shall entail loss of member- 
ship. Active members who entail loss of membership by non-payment of dues 
may be reinstated by the payment of arrears in full or by payment of $3.00. 

Section 6. Election.—Members shall be elected by the Board of Directors. 
The name of each applicant recommended by the committee on Credentials and 
Extension shall be posted in some conspicuous part of the hall of meeting at 
least twelve hours previous to election. 


ARTICLE IV.—The Official Body. 


Section 1. Officers.—The officers shall be a President, two Vice-presidents, a 
Recording and Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Auditor, elected 
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annually; and twenty-one Directors, seven of whom shall be elected each year, 
and whose term of office shall be three years. The President, Vice-president. | 


Secretary and Treasurer shall be ex officio members of the Board of Directors. 
The President shall be a member ex officio of all standing committees. || 
officers and directors shall be elected by ballot. 


Section 2. Committees.—There shall be three standing committees: Ways! 
and Means Committee, Literary Committee and Committee on Credentials and | 


Extension, who shall be elected annually. The Ways and Means Committee 


shall have charge of and be responsible for the financial management of the! 
Association for the current year. The Literary Committee shall have charge! 
of the literary program. The Credentials and Extension Committee shall! 


have charge of membership and extension. 


Section 3. Board of Management.—The above officers and directors shall 


constitute a Board of Management which shall transact the business of the 


Association subject to its direction and make a full report at each annual! 


meeting. 


ARTICLE V.—Bills. 


All bills presented to the Treasurer shall be approved by the chairman of 


if 


the Board of Directors before payment is made. 
ARTICLE VI.—Ballot by Mail. 


In case of business of an immediate nature the Board of Directors may 
vote by mail upon questions submitted by the President. 


ARTICLE VII.—Meetings. 


The annual conventions of the Association shall be held at such times and 
places as the Board of Directors may suggest and the Association may deter 
mine, 


ARTICLE VIII.—Alterations. 


Alterations of this Constitution may be made by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at any annual meeting, provided notice of the same shall 
have been given through the official organ in the issue of the month previous 
to the month of the annual meeting, said notice having the signature of the 
President of the Association or three active members, 
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BY-LAWS. 
RULES OF ORDER. 


Robert's “Rules of Order” shall be the authority governing the deliberations 
of this Association, the Board of Directors and all committees. 


QUORUM. 


Seven shall constitute a quorum in the Board of Directors. A quorum of the 
Association for business purposes shall consist of twenty-one active members. 


RULES DEFINING DUTIES OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 
(Adopted 1907) 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


The President of the Association shall be the executor, administrator and 
literary head of the organization. He shall have power to appoint all regular 
committees not appointed by the board, such as Interpretation, Teaching, Pro- 
nunciation, Necrology, and others. He shall preside at annual conventions, 
may conduct a vote by mail, and attend to all ordinary duties devolving on 
the presiding officer. 

All other officers shall perform the duties usually belonging to their 
respective offices. 


DUTIES OF CHAIRMAN. 


The Chairman of the Board of Directors shall be the business head of 
the Association, shall preside at board meetings, shall throughout the year 
have charge of all business matters relative to the convention, let all contracts 
for printing and stationery, authorize all expenditures of money, shall approve 
all bills. 

The Chairman of the Board of Directors shall keep on file reports of all com- 
mittees of the Board and transfer the same to his successor, together with a 
statement of his actual duties while in office, and any other information that 
may serve to establish and maintain a stable policy for the Association. All 
committees of the Board of Directors shall be under the immediate supervision 
of the Board and President of the Association. 

The chairman of each committee shall report to the chairman of the Board 
of Directors a summary of work done and progress made, upon the first of each 
month, beginning the fourth month after the convention. 


DUTIES OF THE LITERARY COMMITTEE. 


The Literary Committee shall arrange the regular convention program, The 
section committees of the Association, such as the Committee on Interpreta- 
tion, and Teaching, shall be appointed by the President of the Association, but 
they shall arrange their own program and be responsible for the same to the 
Chairman of the Literary Committee. 

Only active members of the Association shall appear on the actual program 
of the convention, except by the consent of the President. 

A tentative program shall be issued not later than sixty (60) days before the 
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date of the annual convention, and material for same shall be in the hands 
of the Chairman of Credentials and Extension Committee at least seventy-five 
(75) days before the date of the convention, and in the hands of the editors 
of the official organ in time to be published in the May issue. 


DUTIES OF THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 


The Ways and Means Committee shall have charge of all details relating to 
the entertainment of the annual convention; such as securing hall of meeting, 
appointing and directing local committees (music, press, reception, hotel, and 
others); appointing door-keepers, ticket-takers, messengers, etc.; nominating, 
for the Literary Committee, local speakers for the opening day's program: 
placing placards and other necessary bulletins at hotels and halls; and shal! 
eare for all other details pertaining to the housing, comfort, convenience 
and best interests of the convention. 

The chairman shall send to the Chairman of Extension and Credentials 
Committee for publication, not later than ninety (90) days before the annual! 
convention, the names of hotels and boarding houses, with rates, names of 
chairmen of local committees, names and location of hall of meeting, and any 
other necessary information, 


DUTIES OF THE EXTENSION AND CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE, 


The duties of this Committee shall be two-fold. 

1. To publish and distribute all extension literature, including the tentative 
program, which shall be issued not later than sixty (60) days before the 
annual convention. 

2. To pass upon the eligibility of all applicants for membership, and to 
report their names to the Board of Directors. 

The Chairman of the Committee shall transfer to his successor all extension 
material, or copies thereof, such as blanks and literary forms, circular letters, 
bulletins and indexes, together with an outline of his policy to be used at 
the discretion of his successors, or by the direction of the Board. 

The expenditures of the Extension and Credentials Committee shall not 
exceed $125 a year, unless a further outlay be authorized by the Chairman of 
the Board. 
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The Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of The National Speech 
Arts Association was called to order on Tuesday morning, 
June 27th, in the Zoology Building of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, by the President, Mr. George C. 
Williams : 


Mr. GrorGe C, WILLIAMS: Friends and Members of the National Speech 
Arts Association, | am very glad indeed to greet you at this time and 
to congratulate you on the twenty-fifth birthday of our Association. May 
I say with just pride, but with all humility, that very few organizations 
of this order have merited, or endured to witness a twenty-fifth anniversary. 
As your presiding officer, my message to you to-day is the message that 
quite naturally arises and speaks out of your twenty-five years of expe- 
rience. As I interpret it, this is a message of loyalty and labor, of 
struggle and achievement, of responsibility and opportunity. 

On Monday, June 27th, 1892, the first meeting of the members of our 
profession ever held in this country, gathered in New York City at 
Columbia University. This meeting was brought about almost entirely 
through the untiring efforts of one, who later faithfully served this 
Association for two years as president, Mr. Hannibal A. Williams. This 
convention was called to order by one of the ablest and best loved members 
of our profession, one who we then delighted to honor as our first 
president, Mr. F. F. Mackay. In every way this convention was a great 
success and spoke well for the future of this Association. Whatever 
this Association has since accomplished has been largely due to the 
loyalty and unselfish devotion of these pioneers of our profession. 

I think that it may be both interesting and profitable to take a brief 
glance over the past twenty-five years to see what advancement may have 
been made in the Speech Arts during that period and to note the part 
that this Association may have taken in that advancement. Although 
I was actively engaged in Elocution work in 1892, I was not present at 
the New York convention. I have, however, naturally heard a great 
deal about that meeting and have recently re-read the reports of the 
convention, 

Perhaps we can gain a more accurate idea of what has been accomplished 
in our profession during the past quarter century by comparing 1892 
conditions with those of to-day. I am sure that you will all agree with 
me when I say that when the National Association of Elocutionists, 
as it was then called, first organized, everything connected with the 
Speech Arts was in a very chaotic condition. The teaching of Elocution 
was then confined almost entirely to private, and in many cases, most 
irresponsible schools. Very few colleges or universities were then brave 
enough to include Elocution in their courses of instruction; and probably 
no Normals or High Schools taught Public Speaking. 
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A bewildering condition of affairs also existed on account of the multi- 
tude of methods then in vogue. Every teacher of Elocution thought that 
he must have a method all his own, which he loudly proclaimed to be 
the true and only method,—a short cut to effective public speaking. The 
advertising pages of Werner’s Magazine were filled with announcements 
of this or that method of breathing, of voice culture, of gesture, of posing, 
etc. In Jooking over the August, 1892 issue of Werner’s Magazine, 
then the official organ of this Association, I was interested to read the 
following statements in the account of this first convention. 

“Nasal tones and mispronunciations filled the air like a new swarm 
of bees.” 

“Affectation and posing prevailed too much.” 

“There were many theorists in the art of elocution, but very few satis- 
factory exemplars of it.” 

“Not a few of the members had their eyes opened to the fact that the 
ability to recite a few pieces acceptably is not all there is to the elocution 
profession.” 

“The anxiety of some members lest they should reveal something of their 
method of teaching was only too apparent.” 

| find also on the advertising pages of this magazine, the following 
announcements by teachers of elocution. 

“Miss Blank. Public Reader and Teacher of Elocution. All kinds of 
special sounds taught—Birds, Bees, Baby Cries, Engine Whistles, and 
other sounds.” 

“Miss Blank. All branches of Elocution taught including Bobolink 
tones and Baby Cries.” 

Believe me, I mention these things in no spirit of criticism or ridicule, 
but merely to make clear to you the conditions which existed at that 
time. We laugh at them now. We have forgotten that they ever existed. 
Every art, every enterprise, has its crudities amidst its early history, and 
our art has been no exception. 

What are the conditions to-day? Practically every school of higher 
learning has its course in Public Speaking, and this subject is rapidly 
being placed in the High Schools. Already the New York State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has ordered that every High School in the 
state shall teach Public Speaking. One of the most popular sections in 
the New York State Teacher’s Association to-day is our New York Associa- 
tion of Elocutionists. 

The same gratifying advancement is to be found in the Lyceum branch 
of our profession. An examination of the circulars and advertisements 
of the Public Readers of a quarter century ago reveals the fact that, 
opposed to a few sturdy, high-minded interpreters, was a large majority 
of the Publie Readers who dealt principally in vocal gymnastics, bird 
cries, ventriloquial effects, posings, ete. Their sole aim seems to have 
been to amuse and entertain. If you will examine the circulars and 
announcements of the public readers of to-day, I think that you will find 
a more earnest and serious trend. Associated with each reader’s name 
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you will usually find some such phrase as this—Purposeful Programs, 
Uplifting Programs, Worthwhile Programs, Character Building Programs. 
The Lyceum worker has found that his calling is not the calling of the 
old Court Fool or Jester; but rather the same dignified calling of the 
teacher or preacher. The Public Reader has found that he has a power 
for good all his own; namely, that while he is entertaining his audience, 
an audience quite different than that before which any other speakers 
appears,—he also has the power and opportunity of inspiring them, of 
instructing them, of uplifting them. 

There is no longer in our profession a multitude of pet theories, methods, 
short-cuts, or professional secrets. I am sure that you will agree with 
me, that the spirit of comradery in our Association reigns supreme. 
Perhaps there has been a more dramatic advancement in this than in 
any other way. Our profession, which, a few years ago, was made for 
the most part of self-centered, and therefore narrow-minded individuals, 
each afraid and suspicious of the other, has now become one great 
brotherhood, each anxious for the other’s good. And I am convinced 
that there is not a finer, higher minded, more generous-hearted group 
of people in this good old world than is to be found in our Speech Arts 
Profession. 

What forces have brought about these bettered conditions? In the first 
place, we have been urged by on by an eager, insistent, and sometimes, 
impatient public, which has demanded better and more worth-while things 
of our art. The public has always held our art in high esteem, and 
therefore it has refused to allow this, one of the most revered and influ- 
ential of all the arts of our fore-fathers, to be regarded as a mere plaything 
or a means of amusement. 

I am sure, however, that our art has benefited most of all from the 
founders and early workers of this Association. We are very fortunate 
in having several of the Charter Members of our Association with us at 
this convention, and we have set aside an hour on to-morrow’s program 
when we hope to receive their greetings and council. Several of these 
Charter Members have written, expressing their deep regret at not 
being able to participate in this Anniversary Meeting. Still others have 
passed from our midst, leaving their good works and dear memories 
among us. Of these, we miss very much, at this time, one who, from the 
first, has been one of our most active and energetic workers, nearly always 
present at our annual meetings and always ready to do his part,—our 
good friend, who died but a few weeks ago, Mr. Robert Irving Fulton. 
To all these faithful friends and co-workers we owe more, much more, 
than we can repay, in gratitude and appreciation, for all that they have 
done for the advancement of our art and the success of this Association. 

Then too, much has been done by the many earnest workers who, year 
by year, have joined our ranks, lending fresh inspiration and impetus 
to our efforts, and enlarging and broadening the viewpoint of all. It is 
a noteworthy fact that our Association has included in its membership 
practically every one in this country who has made any real contribution 
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to our art. I am sure also that we have all found that this Association 
has meant much to us. I am glad to acknowledge that these annual 
meetings with other workers in our profession, this comparison of ideas 
and experiences, this first-hande@ information as to what others are 
doing, together with the many warm friendships that I have here made,— 
all this has meant very much to me, not only as a source of great pleasure, 
but as a means of broadening and developing my own work. I am confi- 
dent that every active worker in this Association would make the same 
statement. 

Therefore, as the advancement of our profession has been almost entirely 
through the efforts of the members of this Association, and as we, the 
members, have all developed and grown through the Association, we can 
truly say that the National Speech Arts Association, more than any other 
factor, has been responsible for the remarkable development of public 
speaking in this country during the last quarter century. 

Of course, there have been moments of discouragement and doubt,— 
moments when we have seriously questioned as to whether it was really 
worth while to endeavor to continue this Association. These moments 
come in the early history of any art or enterprise. I am sure, however, 
if we will but look the facts in the face, if we will but frankly consider 
past and present conditions, and all that this Association has done and 
is doing for our art, we must conclude that we cannot afford at any 
sacrifice, to lose from our midst such an important factor as the Speech 
Arts Association. The mere fact of its existence means much in the eyes 
of the public as to the seriousness and earnestness of our purpose. 

But, lest we should begin to think better of ourselves than we ought to 
think, let us glance at our responsibilities and opportunities. Great as 
has been our advancement during the past quarter century, we have 
but crossed the threshold of our opportunities. As a matter of fact, we 
must still prove our worthiness, if we would retain the positions of merit 
we have won. ‘To-day, in more ways than one, is the day of opportunity 
for our profession. The general educational systems throughout this 
country,—so far as there is any semblance of system,—are in a very 
unsettled state. There is general dissatisfaction with present methods and 
their results. There are many who would say that there is much food 
for reflection in the statement to be found in the catalogue of a Texas 
college, which, through a typographical error, is made to read, “It reeuires 
four years to complete this curse.” 

At present, everything in our schools and colleges is experimentation. 
We hope for something better from all this “trying-out” process, but 
what of the interim. Now the materials with which we are experimenting 
are rather costly and precious, being nothing less than the lives of our 
young men and women. Day after day we are informed of some new 
theory, new method or new pedagogical system, which, we are assured, 
will quickly develop much better students. But what new system has 
for its aim the development of character in our youth?—character, such 
as will revive and purify the American home; character that will insure 
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honest, useful citizens arid helpful members of society? In our experi- 
mental hurry and confusion, I fear that we are losing sight of this 
important factor. We are sifting the wheat and retaining the chaff. 

In our present efforts to systematize our own teaching, let us not fall 
into that error. In the building of character, the teacher of public 
speaking has an infinite advantage over any other teacher or officer in 
the school or college. By helping our students to interpret and give earnest 
expression to the best thoughts of the world’s best thinkers, we are sure 
to enthuse and inspire them with the highest ideals. Through the teaching 
of Public Speaking or debate work, we have the opportunity of influencing 
and even shaping the student’s ideas on the moral questions of the day. By 
giving to the student good poise and freeing his vocal powers of expression 
we enable him to be at his best on all occasions. The teacher of expression 
must come in close personal touch with each student, and, consciously 
or unconsciously, is sure to leave some character impress. But this great 
responsibility may easily be made into a great opportunity. If we insist- 
ently make as the supreme aim of our work, character building, there is 
not the slightest question as to the future of our profession. If we but 
hold to the ideals of our art another twenty-five years will find the Speech 
Arts second to none in the public estimation; for 


“Fame is what we have taken; 

Character is what we give: 

When to this truth we awaken 
Then we begin to tive.” 


TUESDAY, JUNE 27th. 


THE PRESIDENT: Proceeding with the program as you have it in your 
hands, the first address of the morning will be by Miss Lillian E, Rogers, 
of the Friends West Philadelphia School, the subject being “Expression in 


Everyday Life. 
“EXPRESSION IN EVERYDAY LIFE.” 
Miss Lillian E. Rogers, of the Friends West Philadelphia School. 


Miss Rocers: “The first duty of a man is to speak; that is his chief 
business in life’ so says Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Talk, which is the speech of two or more, is by far the least expensive 
of man’s pleasures. It costs nothing in money, it is all profit, and it 
may be enjoyed at any age and in almost any state of life. So that is 
why I have chosen this subject, “Expression in Everyday Life.” 

To learn how to think, how to study, is the chief function of the citizen 
But of what use to the community are unuttered thoughts, however 


weighty? How many people are revealed in their true characters by 
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their thoughts? But how often does the speech of the business man, 
the professional man, betray him? 

How often have we gone to hear our hero, our hearts burning with like 
enthusiasm, only to find that he is a man of clay after all? That he brags 
of his own achievements in a high falsetto voice, rants against his enemies 
in the same unpleasant tone? We will have none of him. But the speech 
of the Master convinces us still after nineteen centuries, and we under- 
stand how the hearts of the disciples must have burned within them 
as they listened to Him. 


[t is interesting to note in this tercentary, that the man of honor 
was primarily a speaker. Shakespeare, the many minded man, charmed 
many With his pure speech. All of the well-known men of the last centuries 
were brilliant talkers—around the dinner table, anywhere they may 
have been, people listened to them with pleasure. So it was with Scott, 
Dickens, Coleridge, Stevenson. Everyone of them reveled in talk, and 
talk of the best. And now in the twentieth century, are we reduced to 
silence ? 

But there is light in the schools of to-morrow. All over the country 
the schools are taking up the problem of speech, and that is a very 
helpful sign. 

We remember twenty years ago the silent schoolroom, where nothing 
was to be heard in that roomful of children condemned to an unnatural 
quiet for four or five hours except the monotonous tones of the teacher, 
or the dull tones of the children chanting meaningless words from a 
text book. 

To-day there is certainly a change, although in some of our great 
cities it is still the custom to keep the children quiet at any cost. Only 
a short time ago I was invited by a principal to visit her school. We 
passed into room after room where nothing was to be heard but the 
ticking of a clock, and then I was asked to admire “the wonderful teachers 
we have here.” Truly they were wonderful to be able to bottle up all 
that human energy into such quiet; wonderful indeed that all those 
vital sparks of thought could be reduced into that homogeneous silence 
| went with the children in spirit to the cloak room where they took their 
caps and cloaks in silence. But once out of the gates—then what shrill- 
ness, What screams and shouts! Then it was that all that bottled up 
energy broke out into slang, bad grammar, colloquialism, and faulty speech. 
And where was the teacher whose task it was to correct that speech, where 
was she? Back in the schoolroom correcting papers. For like all clever 
women she had followed the usual custom of giving to the child a blank 
sheet of paper and a pen. He must communicate in some way and if he 
will not be given the opportunity to talk, he will fill the paper with 
hieroglyphies. So she stayed there correcting papers, little knowing what 
the real speech of her children was. And they, after they had gone out, 
what did they think of her rules of grammar? Nothing at all. 

Far too many of us are like that, and the function of the school is to 
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train the young minds and intellects so that they may be able to use 
correct speech. How can any head be clear when it is never used? 

It is no wonder our school children, after hours of this monotonous 
quiet, delight to go to the movies, are interested in crime and the life 
of the streets. Something must be done with them, and it should be 
done in the schoolroom. It is here they should be trained to give utterance 
to their thoughts, and then it will be possible to correct whatever faults 
appear. 

Go down to your business, to your work, and note the speech of the 
people arvund you. You will hear all sorts of dialects. You will find 
this person pronouncing his a’s differently from that one; this one dropping 
his h’s, that one dropping his g’s, and so on, depending upon the locality 
from which the speaker comes. 

I was once staying in a boarding house in which there were people from‘ 
various communities. One of the men at the table said “I can tell from — 
the way you talk the state from which every man and womai here hails,” 
One was irom Massachusetts, another from Maine, one from Chicago, ete., 
but he guessed them all. J asked him how he did it and he replied that 
he was familiar with the dialect spoken in all those districts and could 
tell as soon as anyone spoke whether he came from the north or the south 
or east or west. 

And what is the cause of this diversity of speech in our country? The 
little slip in pronounciation, the little carelessnesses are passed over. 
As long as we understand the gist of what the speaker is saying we do 
not seem to mind the inaccuracies. As a people we seem to care very 
little. That is why we permit ourselves what our European neighbors 
would not for a moment permit. The niceties of enunciation that we 
find in the cultivated French or German or Englishman’s speech are very 
rare here. An Englishman spoke to an American acquaintance “You 
talk like an Englishman except when you telephone. Then you are all 
United States.” He realized that his friend was, for the the time, following 
a high standard which kept him above his everyday plane of life. 

Very few Portugese mothers will accept a teacher from the states to 
tutor her children in English. She realizes that the young American 
teacher will not lay much stress upon all these little correct utterances, 
and so she chooses the English woman with whom it is a habit of 
daily life to enunciate correctly. 

Now the causes of these lapses of speech, of this poor expression in 
everyday life are perhaps two: First of all that silent schoolroom in 
which we were chained to silence, and second, the prevalence of these 
various dialects of which I have spoken. Far too many of us do not 
pronounce our vowels correctly, nor sound our ings in the proper way. 
I do not mean to say that America has not produced any good speakers. 
There are many that we could use as examples of fine, pure speech. 
Lincoln, for instance, had no lack of vigor even in his most potished 


sentences. 
And to correct all these faults, as I said, the schoolroom must be 
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the center. There must be a combination of the home and school to 
start the correct habits of speech in little children, and to follow it up 
through the high school and into the college. 

American children talk too much, some people say. And yet I am 
going to advocate a greater freedom in that respect. Not that the 
teacher should allow a child to try to say something when he has nothing 
to say. But surely he should be allowed to say what he thinks, he 
should be encouraged to say it, and say it clearly and to the point. 

The custom of the one-minute speeches used in some of the modern 
schoolrooms is very good. One child is given a watch and at the end 
of the minute says to the one who has been talking “Your minute is up, 
and you have said nothing.” It is interesting to watch the attentiveness 
on the part of the children in what the speaker is saying. In the mean- 
while the teacher keeps in the background and lets the recitation no 
longer become a colloquy between teacher and pupil, but between pupil 
and pupil, 

American people are slowly waking up to this fact. The artist must 
be trained in his art, and must know the principles of his art. If we are 
to teach our children to talk well, we must show them good example, 
teach them the rudiments of good speech, and let them practice it. 

A professor once asked a young woman in one of our normal schools 
why she was learning to be a teacher and not taking up some other 
profession. She replied that she was taking that course because it 
provided a good means of dressing and living well. Too many of our 
young American teachers have that idea. And we need some men in 
the profession, more men to enter into the spirit of it and see that it 
is an art. Every classroom should be a forum, the teacher to preside, 
to watch, to listen, to note and correct, to interfere only when necessary, 
for life requires us to speak, to act out what is in us clearly and fully, 
and in the best modern schoolrooms life is there. Go into them and 
you will notice the children playing store, bargaining and selling among 
themselves; adding up the sales they have made, and incidentally getting 
a great deal of arithmetic. In this one you will find the children making 
a hoard house, and here again you will find a class of small boys building 
a bridge. In one room I know of, a girl was talking on a topic and had 
wasted the time. One of the other girls in the room said “She does not 
know what she is talking about, and my father pays money to send me 
to this school.” What a stride forward we have taken when even our 
pupils realize when someone is talking and really saying something 
rather than wasting time saying nothing. 

Our children are at last receiving a training that will enable them to 
speak clearly and to the point, so that we may hope the time is not 
far off when we shall have plenty of good talkers in America. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: This very interesting subject is now open for discus- 
sion. Mr. Babbitt. 
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Mr. Bassitr: It seems strange that the best English in the world 
should be spoken in the city of Dublin, Ireland. And yet that city claims 
this distinction and merits it. I myself thoroughly enjoyed the conver- 
sation I had with the people there. Especially do I remember one 
young girl. She was trained in one of the local schools. 

It seems a shame that we in this country do not do more along the 
line of teaching our students, especially our young men training for the 
ministry, the art of speaking well. If we as an organization could do 
something along these lines, | think we should justify our existence. 
Many of our schools and colleges, it is true, have come to see the error of 
their ways, and slowly they are rectifying the mistake. More and more 
attention is being given to this important subject, but there is much yet 
to be done. (Applause. ) 


Mr. JosEpus: It may be interesting to a number of you to know that 
there are several theatrical managers in New York who demand of appli- 
cants for positions in their companies that they speak English and not 
a dialect. Many persons who have dramatic talent have gone to these 


managers and have been told to go away and study English for a while 
and then come back and their cases will be considered. ( Applause.) 


Miss NELKE: There is one great reason why young people do not speak 
correctly even after they are taught, and that is, they fear that they 
will be called affected. One student said to me, “I would very much 
like to speak as you advise me to, but my friends will laugh at me and 
tell me I am affected.” And I told her, “Of course you will be affected 
for a time. You will be saying something entirely different from what 
you have been used to saying. You will be affecting something different, 
but what you are affecting is the correct thing. Can you not stand 
the ridicule of your friends for a time? After a short time you will not 
need to affect correct speech. It will be a part of you just as the incor- 
rect speech you are now using is a part of you.” 


THE PRESIDENT: We will now listen to the next address of the morn- 
ing—‘Dramatic Cast Reading” by Mrs. Emma Sheridan Fry of New 
York City. 


“DRAMATIC CAST READING.” 
Mrs. Emma Sheridan Fry of New York City. 


Mrs. Emma Sheridan Fry, founder of the work of the Children’s Educa- 
tional Theatre in New York City, and of the Educational Dramatic League, 
called the attention of the Association to the values of the The Dramatic 
Cast reading form of play arrangement and presentation. 

In this form the play may be brought to class room use, or public service 
eliminating drudgery of preparation and expense and difficulty of produc- 
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tion. No scenery or action is employed—yet educational values and 
dramatic illusion is conveyed, 

Mrs. Fry illustrated by a short reading from her arrangement of “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.”  ( Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: The next address will be made by one well known 
to all of us; one who has been an active worker in this Association from 
the very first. Mr. Lemuel B. C. Josephs, American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts, New York. Mr. Josephs. (Applause.) 


“SHAKESPEARE ON THE STAGE.” 


Mr. Joserus: To paraphrase: the producer can use Shakespeare to his 
purpose; and pity ‘tis his purpose is not always to set the drama itself 
before us. His aim more often is to make of the text an excuse for the 
display of some novel, eccentric, even faddish scheme of scenie back- 
ground. No, there I misstate it. I should say scenic foreground; for, 
often the nearest and most insistent thing on the stage is the pictorial 
setting. 

Perhaps one cause of this is our demand for simple naturalness, mistaken 
by many an action of to-day as meaning colloquial tameness, ignoring 
the plane of the play, of the scene, or of the character: which condition 
of things finally turns the noble, the poetic, the sublime, into the unin. 


spiring commonplace. Gone with our reverence is our respect for degrees. 


In our too scientific and microscopical analysis of a play, soul eludes 
us. What is left? Facts as facts, the sensuous externals no longer 
justified by the spirit. Dead forms, lifeless words and gestures, can 
not hold us long, so any new kind of interest, any novel accompaniment 
to the text, is welcomed. We have ceased in Shakespeare to look upon the 
drama as the thing to be made live, and turned the play into a mere 
spectacle. 

The world is ever seeking the new,—restlessness that counts for much 
in progress, and how new, how magnetically new would be a performance 
dominated by that spirit of the drama, which speaks or struggles to 
speak, or is moved or shocked to silence, making use now of this character 
now of that, of incident and situation, centering in an individual, over- 
flowing or scattering in a multitude, surging along to climaxes, ever 
alive from the rise of the curtain,—or before, truly,—to the end of the 
closing scene. How new this would be, I say,—in Shakespeare. 

We have it in many a play of to-day. It is not uncommon to be 
carried above by our critical selves,—asking pardon of our conceited 
stilted critical selves,—by an illusion of life created by writer and actor. 
If this can be accomplished in Ibsen, it surely can in Shakespeare, where 
many of the problems are less complex. 

With every character well portrayed, properly related to the others, 
true in dramatic values, rightly proportioned in the scene to degrees 
of dramatic importance, one might expect to witness a true presentation. 
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Do you say, “Oh, you mean an all-star cast?” Very far from it. Do 
we see the drama or the actor when we have an all-star cast? Let us 
regulate our play in an orthodox manner, and, unless we are full heretic, 
acknowledge that one star should differ from another star in glory. But 
an all-star cast can’t agree as to who shall do the differing. 

The actor’s power lessens the necessity of realistic scenery. Often the 
best scenery is that painted in our imagination by suggestion on the 
actor’s paiv. Not necessarily the most beautiful, nor the truest to actual 
place and time, but frequently the most forceful for the individual spec- 
tator, for it is built of material in his subconscious mind, and it dramati- 
cally fits. 

Let me interpolate right here a word or two with regard to the work 
done by Mrs. Fry. I have seen, I was going to say, one of her classes 
in dramatic cast reading, but rather I should say I saw the play. I saw 
it in a much more satisfactory way than when I have seen it acted out 
with this or that character of the play forced into the background by 
the awful staging interfering with the motion of the play, with the acting 
and with the main idea. 

At the time of this reading the play lived to me, and I am very glad to 
say this in a public way, as I have said to Mrs. Fry. I went away from 
that performance very much lifted up in spirit and very enthusiastic. 
I felt anew the force of poetry, of drama expressed through poetry. 

So an Elizabethan performance of a play may prove a most satisfying 
one. May, but rarely does. Instances I can call to mind have been 
dreary wastes indeed. The Elizabethan style may be employed as a 
novelty or a fad, or—I sometimes wish I were given to profanity—to 
be educative. Personally I want the drama, I want to see life lived 
through art which enables us to understand clearly and sympathetically, 
because it brushes away all unrelated matter. It does until the producer 
of little faith assumes the task of making a master drama interesting. 
Why, he would paint the lily. 

We are told that Sir Henry Irving and Company went once to—was 
it Albany ?—to give a special Shakespearean performance, but had to play 
in modern travelling dress and without their scenery, because a railway 
wreck delayed the arrival of their trunks, etc. The true platform artist's 
spirit dominated the company for the time, and it is said, never did they 
play more convincingly. 

Those of us who love color, who enjoy the painter’s art, or are moved 
by the beauties of nature, do not object to some of the stage sets created 
by Urban; rather we welcome them as artistically charming and even 
in keeping with the atmosphere and purpose of the play. But, oh, how 
hard it is for the characters not to seem to be in the way; frequently 
they find it difficult to live up to their riches. At any rate, personality 
fades out to some extent, letting the audience, as they disperse, talk 
only of the spectacle. There is a time for spectacle and there is a time 
for drama. In the pageant speech may be secondary, but in the drama 
scenery is, except at moments perhaps when the mechanical side of a 
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presentation may really act. The lighted factory and moving trolley 
car in the last part of “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford” save much dialogue 
that could not even so well and so humorously tell of Wallingford’s 
unexpected realization of his preposterous promise. 

When scenery is merely suggestive, sketchy, symbolical, unobtrusive, we 
need not complain. If detail is not much emphasized and broad treatment 
is used by the scenic artist, the mind is not distracted by pictoral incident 
but is left free to meet and know the people. Have you not seen wall 
paper whose pattern is forever jumping out to attention so that the 
room seems fuller of pattern than people? Scenery like wall decoration, 
should be taught to keep its place and leave assertion and aggressiveness 
tomen. Yes, I will say, and to women, for my vote is for Equal Suffrage. 

On the one side we find men that insist upon novel treatment in stage 
art even to the point of freakishness, and on the other, men that expect 
us to enjoy what they claim is the way things were done and the lines 
were read in Shakespeare’s day. The first may to some degree entertain 
us, the second often bore us. Shakespeare, himself, brought things up 
to his date. Why should our reading be rushed as in a recent production 
of “A Midsummer Night’s’Dream,” turning exquisite poetry to baser 
metal while fairies danced in golden heaviness? Suppose the lines 
were read faster in Shakespeare’s day, we now ask for dramatic truth 
and not for a recitation of lines. We are trained, or are training, to 
expect all utterances to be justified. We demand spontaneity rather 
than agility and memory tests. 

Cause and effect must be ever present in the play, and sequence of 
thought and feeling be a string or, rather, stream of experiences, each 
experience an effect and itself a cause of what follows. Some otherwise 
excellent actors make the mistake of revealing to us only effects as such, 
leaving us unconvinced. It is only when they reveal causes or suggest 
them that illusion is attained. The coming of an idea, the silent thought, 
the emotion, impulse, or sensation, that leads to and justifies the word, 
these take possession of the spectator’s mind, and his mental activity 
precludes criticism and the play passes for life. 

Again and again managers say, “The public does not want Shakespeare.” 
And “Shakespeare spells ruin.” How does the public know it does not 
want Shakespeare? 

We are told by many a wise thinker that this dramatist stands highest 
in truth to human nature, in truth to thought and feeling, that his char- 
acters are real, are living human beings; and when we go to the text 
we are convinced that they are right in their judgment. But when we 
go to the theatre, we ask on what planet he found his humanity. 

Why are actors afraid to present these characters as human? One 
might think there is some superstitious fear associated with the works 
of this dramatist. It seems easy to find men and women who will do 
almost any kind of thing on the stage but just simply be (or seem) 
natural—on the plane of the play and the person. 

It is to the credit of the public that it is free from superstitious rever- 
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ence for Shakespeare and refuses to say that it enjoys the stilted or the 
stale utterance of the “legit,” the noticeably measured reading of the 
“blank verse,’ the over-emphatic or the elocutionary rendition of the 
stagey,—the stopping of the drama for declamatory outbursts or display 
of vocal skill. More than ever are we impatient with the insincere in 
the theatre, less and less tolerant of what is not true to life. 

Why will not the actor pin his faith to truth in Shakespeare as well 
as in the plays of to-day? To be fair, we do find truth in spots, but it 
seems as if regard for traditions or some strange view of this poet’s 
masterpieces, or insuflicient study and work, prevents the spots from 
spreading. 

Often I think what a marvellous and absorbing performance of King 
John we might have, if all the play were as truly and simply set forth, 
as was the brief temptation scene between the King and Hubert, when 
Robert Mantell opened his New York season a year ago. At this point 
acting vanished and before us stood the two men laying bare to us their 
most secret souls. Then we forgot the theatre in the actors’ living again 
for us the cowering guiltiness of the King, almost cringing to outraged 
honesty. 

The mind of the actor, his own mental and passional limitations, can 
find in the play only what his own nature can know. He cannot go beyond 
that, except sometimes unwittingly when an accidental tone or attitude 
may be interpreted by the spectator to mean more than was intended. 

I do not wish to start a discussion as to whether the player really feels, 
is really lost in the scene, or just knows from past experiences or from 


technical training the expressional forms and employs them consciously. 
Whichever school he follows, he is limited. If so, then the public may 
not hope to see the great in a play if interpreted by the small. <A tower- 
ing scene, moments of extraordinary exaltation, and sublime passion, 


are cheapened or missed altogether by an actor who has not reach of 
mind and soul. 

It is not that the language of Shakespeare puts up a bar to the under- 
standing and enjoyment of the people. The text when read by Sir 
Johnston Forbes Robertson, and in the past by our own Edwin Booth, 
seemed the language of to-day. Besides, a Salvini or a Bernhardt can 
in a foreign tongue thrill us and carry us understandingly through 
the conflicts of a struggling soul. 

If directors would seek truth to nature first and then model the work 
to art, making the very spirit of the drama the central and ever dominant 
consideration, while we may not need we still may welcome much that 
is now contributed to the pictorial side of the stage, and we, the public, 
shall not be able to stay away when Shakespeare is on the boards. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


THE PRESIDENT: We have about ten minutes for the discussion of this 
paper. 
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Mr. Hott: It is not necessary in this three hundredth anniversary to 
talk about the greatness of Shakespeare, about his wonderful character 
drawings, the beauty of his poetry, and his value as a storehouse for 
moral lessons. We all recognize these facts. 

All our young people hear and soon get to think of Shakespeare as a 
great man, and all are willing to assume that greatness, but unfortunately 
their first instruction comes in the Public Schools, and it seems to me 
that the great disadvantage that we must work against is the way 
Shakespeare is taught in the public schools and colleges. 

Our children soon come to think that Shakespeare spelis Literature. 
Shakespeare is not literature. Shakespeare is life put down in words. 
If they could only realize that the plays of Shakespeare spell life and 
not literature, that Shakespeare is not a series of chapters written and 
bound and laid on the shelf, that he is a portrayer of life, then the difficulty 
in teaching and the difficulty in helping the young people to understand 
the lines and inspiration would be much less than at present. 

Go into the universities, and I know that there they teach Shakespeare 
and all his plays in a three hour course during the year, instead of taking, 
as it seems to me they should, one or two of his plays and studying them 
thoroughly. Instead of this the average college professor devotes three 
fifty minute periods to a great masterpiece of Shakespeare’s. 

The work that should be done is the starting the children to read the 
plays themselves, to read them carefully and get into the spirit of them. 
That this can be done can not be doubted. 


Mrs. Fry: Shakespeare is close to my heart. Let me tell you what I 
know of the way some students study him. My own son was preparing 
for an examination in literature and thinking to help him, I started to 
tell him what I thought of the play he was discussing. “Now mother,” 
said he, “Don’t get me interested in it. I want to know how to answer the 


questions we are liable to be asked. Where is that quotation, ‘To be or 


” 


not to be.’ ( Laughter. ) 


CHARTER MEMBER HOUR. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I think we are going to find this closing period of 
the morning’s program very interesting and very pleasant. 

The reasons for putting this Charter Member Hour on the program 
were both as a mark of respect for the older members of our association 
who have played such an important part in the building of this profes- 
sion, and at the same time, to hear a word of greeting from them and 
any counsel they can give us at this time as to what may be done by us 
in conjunction with them for the betterment of this association and the 
improvement of our art. 

As the members of our profession are very busy people it is indeed 
difficult for us to come to this convention on the first day and stay 
throughout the entire period. It means a big sacrifice, not so much 
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of money as of time, and as a result some of our members are forced to 
come sometimes only for a day, sometimes only for an evening. The 
attendance is therefore constantly changing. 

I believe there are at this time no more than three or four of the 
charter members here. I know that others are to be here during the 
convention, but unfortunately cannot be here at this time and also the 
time they are to appear before the Convention. 

I think, Mr. Holt, I am right in saying that there was no formal arrange- 
ment made for this hour, but that the time is simply to be thrown open 
to those who were in attendance at the first convention of this Association 
in New York City. Rather than call upon the members we will leave 
the matter to you yourselves to follow your own order. 


Miss NELKE: I really feel that it is a distinction to be one of the 
charter members of the National Speech Arts Association. At the time 
of the first convention I was a young teacher, in 1892. I had just com- 
pleted my first year of teaching. 

When Mr. Williams asked me to say a few words to you to-day I was 
non-plussed for the moment, because I knew what a treacherous memory 
I have. However, I have tried hard, and I find that I remember a great 
deal of that first meeting in New York City. 

I came from Ft. Worth, Texas. I came to that meeting as a young 
girl. I remember, oh so well, Mr. Williams, Mrs. Williams, Mr. Fulton, 
Mr. Trueblood, who like Lochinvar, came out of the west; Mr. Clarke, 
Mr. Josephs, and many others. 


But I must tell you that my first impression of the people who attended 
that convention was not very favorable. It seemed to me that I had 
never seen so many freaks. They were many of them full of little oddities, 
and queernesses that rasped on me. I do not think we were as critical 
then as we are now. 


I find that as people get to know each other, they forget these little 
points. Why we loved each other before the last performance of that 
convention. That has been the one good result of this association. We 
have grown to look at each other with respect and after all we find that 
we are pretty much alike. 

Although I appreciated the fact that we had an audience of several 
hundred people, I was a little ashamed after that first meeting of being 
called an elocutionist. I felt that the money that was spent could have 
been more wisely spent otherwise. That is not so. The growth of this 
association has been marvelous and I hope that we are not going to be 
discouraged now, in our twenty-fifth year. 

Can we not keep our Association going for another twenty-five years? 
We should be missionaries to the cause during the entire year, trying 
to induce a iittle spirit into our fellow members. Let us each and every- 
one do our best for the great cause of the Utterance of the Spoken Word. 
(Applause. ) 
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(Mrs. Hannibal A. Williams was present and was asked to speak, but 
begged to be excused.) 


Mr. JosepHs: I have said so much this morning that I will be very 
brief in what I have to say now. I noticed as these meetings continued 
that something was gone from our enthusiasm, but something better came. 
The realization that there was a service in the message— 


THE CHAIRMAN: There has just arrived one who presided at the first 
meeting of the followers of this profession in this country; one whom 
we were delighted to honor at that time as the first President of this 
Association, and I am sure that we are all most anxious to hear a word 
of greeting and counsel from our dear good friend, Mr. F. F. Mackay. 
I will ask the Chairman of the Literary Committee to conduct Mr. Mackay 
to the front of the room. (Applause.) 


Mr. Mackay: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, members of the 
Speech Arts Association: I am much honored by this invitation. I can 
scarcely tell you the sensation that passed over me as I stopped up there 
to look at this congregation of teachers who have been so earnest and 
so untiring in their work. When Mr. Holt kindly invited me to come 
over I say 1 felt it was a great honor to be invited and I felt that it 
would be a pleasure to be among you. He has invited me to say some- 
thing at ten o’clock to-morrow and therefore you will not expect me to 
talk on any of the scientific matters that you are to handle to-day, but 


simply to say how glad I am to be here, and how pleased I am to see 


so many still in earnest. 

I miss the presence of Mr. Fulton. He was one of the first, together 
with his friend, Mr. Trueblood, when we came into the college rooms of 
Columbia at the place where the Central Station is now. We met there 
for the first time on the 27th of June, 1892, and we held our Convention 
there. Among the number was Mr. Williams who has also passed away. 
His was the great task of trying to organize that congregation of people 
interested in the subject. 

He came to me and asked me in what particular capacity I would serve. 
I told him to put me on the smallest committee he could, where perhaps 
some physical service would be necessary. So he appointed me on the 
Railroad Committee to look after the comfort of the passengers. After 
three or four weeks of standing on that committee with nothing doing 
on my part, he came to me and he said, “Mr. Mackay, we are in trouble. 
Will you come up to the place and assist us?” 

However, to make a long story short, they appointed me Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. I attended to it a part of every day. We sent out 
the letters of advertisement for the Convention and on the 27th day of 
June at 12 o’clock I went up there with fear and trembling in my heart. 

I arrived at 12 o’clock and sat waiting for some of them to come. There 
was not a single person in sight, but I was placed in that same position 
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once on another occasion, so I simply waited, and they did come, and 
many of you know that it was a very large convention. I think we had 
some 375 teachers from all part of the United States and some from 
Canada. We had a very interesting time organizing. 

After I had called the Convention to order I said the first thing to do 
was to elect a temporary President and Secretary and Treasurer, and to 
draft a set of by-laws to govern ourselves. We immediately elected a tem- 
porary President for the convention, and went to work. 1 appointed a 
committee of three and they reported in a short time with a set of by-laws 
arranged for the organization. We proceeded with our business, arranged 
for the next Convention in Chicago, and thought we had a very interesting 
time. 

And when I think of how many have passed out since that time and 
that I am still here, although the allotted age is three score years and ten. 
Well then, | have been living on borrowed time for fourteen years, and 
am very glad to be here to-day with you. I will not take up your time 
any further. You have the history of the whole business in your first 
report. But for four years I enjoyed the distinction of being President. 
To-morrow I will be able to say what Mr. Holt expects me to say. 
( Applause. ) 


THE PRESIDENT: Already we have been discussing our fiftieth anniver- 
sary, and we hope to have you with us. Are there any other charter 
members present? (Mr. Josephs continues. ) 


Mr. JOSEPHS: I have but a sentence to add. I was on the point of 
saying that it has been very gratifying to me to notice as time has 
gone on an increase in the attendance given to these assemblages. There 
has been less of celebration and more of a thought or a desire to find truth 
and simplicity and service. ( Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: As a remarked some little time ago I was not fortunate 
enough to be present at the New York Convention. We certainly will 
be glad to hear from those of you who were present at this time. 


Mrs. OBENDORFER: I have very little to say. One of the best recollec- 
tions I have is of Mr. Mackay’s wonderful presiding qualities. I am 
supposed to know something about Parliamentary Law, but I have never 
wen anything to equal his presiding qualities. 

I remember, too, those two women who were to my mind ideal,—Jean 
Stuart Brown (the present Mrs. Williams) and Nella Brown Pond, and 
Mr. F. Townsend Southwick, and Mr. Churchill. Then, too, I remember 
another man who attended that first meeting. A man who prefaced 
everything he said with the remark, “I am a business man.” 

I have been an active member of this Association for twenty-five years, 
and now after all that time I am preparing to open a school of elocution 
and Shakespeare this fall. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: Are there any other charter members present? 1 know 
that my prediction has proven true—that this should be a very pleasant 
and profitable hour. 1 know that we have all found it so. Unless there 
is something further to be said at this meeting, we will adjourn to meet 
this evening at eight o’clock in this room. 


Mrs. OBENDORFER: When I was speaking I omitted to mention some- 
thing that I remember from that first meeting. I have never forgotten 
Mr. Mackay’s lesson to us on Laughter, nor his wonderful rendition of 
the Lord’s Prayer. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28. 


The meeting was called to order at 9:20 by Mr. Lemuel B. C. Josephs. 


“THE INFLUENCE OF THE MOVING PICTURES ON THE BUSINESS 
OF THE THEATRE.” 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am glad if there are any present who belong to the 
stage, for our subject is “The Influence of the Moving Pictures on the 
Business of the Theatre.” If there are, we should have an exciting time 
here. 

There is a celebrated painter who has been doing the same kind of thing 
for many, many years. Long ago he did much sketching, made notes of 
color effects, compositions, of forms, directly from nature. He made 
copious notes, and ever since then he has been working from this old 
material, 

Unlike many another painter he does not go directly to nature for 
fresh impulse. He is simply, as I said working from the old material. 
Still, his mode is so fine and his color sense is so true, that he sueceeds in 
the creation of what has great charm in a pictorial way. So, while we 
wish he might be refreshed by new visits to nature, still, we are inspired 
by his beautiful canvases. 

I state all this only to start our thoughts, not necessarily that you 
take up this phase of the subject, but simply to start the discussion. 

The dramatie writer, director, or actor, may think that it is unnecessary 
for him to go freshly to nature, when he can go to a moving picture 
house and in a few hours see so much that has been gathered directly 
from nature. I have not now in mind the artistic order of this material, 
or the purpose of it in the picture, but the material itself. 

One can, in a relatively short time, read through many of these pic- 
tures as if he were turning over the pages of a volume, getting the words 
and expressions and ideas from the various uses of the material which is 
brought from all parts of the world. 

It is ‘not necessary that I should continue the idea. Anything that you 
have to say on this subject, “The Influence of the Moving Pictures on 
the Spoken Drama,” is what we wish to hear. Do not wait to be called 
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upon; whoever is moved to say something, let him or her speak. Is there 
anything in the pictures that will alter the technic, or add to the technic 
of the drama? 


Mrs. EMMA SHERIDAN Fry: I am among those who resent the influence 
of the moving pictures in general. I feel that inasmuch as the moving 
picture artists who employ this expression without the assistance of 
speech are developing a technic of physical expression, it should arouse 
those of us who may use speech to a renewed sense of responsibility. 

We have come to depend too much on the ideas presented by other 
forces than the spoken word. We should think more of the effect on the 
hearer of the spoken expression, the spoken thought. 

When I look at a moving picture, at the various outside forces brought 
into play, transgressing on the sacredness of the spoken drama, it brings 
me to a new sense of responsibility. 


Mr. Joun P. SILVERNAIL: There is one thing certain—if the moving 
picture is going to possess and hold its place, it will have to launch 
out into wider fields and have greater means by which it can offer greater 
variety. Enormous sums of money are now being invested. If the 
present form of entertainment which is so popular, the moving picture, 
is to prosper, it is going to have a marked influence in time on the pub- 
lic, and increasing excellency will be more and more insisted upon. 

You know the story that Cicero, when asked as to which could produce 
the strongest effect, the orator by reciting the words of a certain composi- 
tion, without gesture, or the actor by picturing it in pantomime, without 
words, stated that the advantage remained with the actor. 

It is a question whether the moving picture will not stimulate writers 
to put into their own work more of vividness, more of concreteness or 
compactness. 

A pupil of mine who was a very brilliant writer went on the stage and 
after a while got a position with Mr. Boucicault, the great playwriter and 
dramatist. The pupil wrote a play. It was rather full of long speeches, 
but lacking in concrete expression. Mr. Boucicault, when asked what he 
thought of the play said: “My boy, when you write a play, write it with- 
out a word in it, and as few as possible of them. Write it so that it can 
be acted without a word being spoken.” Is not that the test of dramatic 
literature? Why is Shakespeare read except for the fact that every verse is 
a picture? 

I am fond of saying to the young gentlemen who come into my hands 
that the sermon is fit to give only when it is so worded that every sen- 
tence of it would serve as an appropriate topic for another discourse. 

Now there has been a good deal of literature on the stage that is more 
or less flowery, but the moving picture is going to force our dramatists 
to put more of that concrete suggestiveness into the work. 

I look for a great change in the literature of the stage in consequence 
of the moving picture. On the other hand, I do not expect to see the mov- 
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ing picture supersede the legitimate. After all, do you not, when you look 
at some of these thrilling scenes, wish you could catch the tones of the 
feeling shown by the action? 

Nothing can take the place of the spoken word. The spoken word is the 
only word. Let us demand that there be a revival of the good, old, rich 
literature that our fathers and mothers have so thrilled under in past gen- 
erations. Some of these plays are so old that they are new. ( Applause.) 


Mr. CHARLES M. Horr: It seems that many people have different opin- 
ions on this subject. I think it was Mr. Boucicault who spoke to a young 
actor who was rehearsing a play. “Young man, why are you walking 
over there?” “I thought it would add a little variety to the play,” he 
replied. “Well sir, if my words do not supply variety in this play, your 
feet will not.” 

Mr. Boucicault may be quoted, I think, and I think he would himself 
speak in favor of the spoken drama. 

Before getting ready to come down here, I started a little company on 
the road giving one-act plays in small towns. I feared it would not go, 
but the opinions 1 heard after one night were, “What beautiful language!” 
“How pleasing it was to listen to that spoken word!” That was the gist 
of the thought from very common and ordinary people in a rather small 
town. It seems to me that it was a kind of reaction toward the spoken 
drama, in which the music and the beauty of the words may be received 
and appreciated, and inspiration gotten from them. So that I think there 
will be a distinct reaction from this moving picture craze. Is it not the 
final word in this modern realistic movement? 


This is not speaking against realism, of course, but it seems to me 
that the moving picture is the final word, and that now we are going to 
swing back to the spoken drama again. I certainly hope so. ( Applause.) 


Miss MiriAM NELKE: Haven’t we already swung back? I think the only 
harmful thing about the movies is that our young people have gotten 
ahead of us and are going to them for entertainment. They go out every 
night to the movies. 

It seems to me there will have to be an entirely different type of drama 
written for the movies and for the legitimate stage. I doubt if, ten years 
from now, amateurs will ever put on spectacular drama, except in the form 
of some musical drama. 

There is a type of theatre-goer that cares not a bit for action, if the 
actors read their lines well and portray life. In the first act of “Major 
Barbara,” you will remember, there is a lengthly dialogue between the 
mother and the son, and I do not think either one of the participants 
moved during the entire dialogue. Many directors would probably have 
insisted that these people move about during the time they were talking. 
The people who go to the theatre now do not care about action. They want 
a good play, dialogue, consistent plot, life. 
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The Spoken Drama is coming into its own after a very slight eclipse. 
( Applause. ) 


Mr. LeMUEL B. C, JosepHs: Many an actor who works in the pictures 
will tell you that seeing himself on the screen has revealed much of what 
he does on the stage, to his discomforture. He has found that he has 
been expressing something that was simply negative. He has had an 
opportunity to see himself on the pantomime side of his art. A number 
of actors, at any rate, have been helped by this. 

Not that on the stage we must have pantomime as distinct from gesture, 
for pantomime attempts to tell all, and gesture is to suggest the cause of 
what is spoken. But the actor has seen himself in various ways and has 
learned the value, even of rhythm, and has found the value of tempo. 
( Applause. ) 


THE PRESIDENT: We have an exceptionally good speaker with us this 
morning. I take pleasure in presenting our friend, Mr. F. F. Mackay, who 
will give the first address of the morning on “Reading on the Stage.” 
( Applause. ) 


“READING ON THE STAGE.” 


Mr. F. F. Mackay: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a very 
long time since I have had the honor of addressing people who are so 
much interested in the art by which I have lived since 1851. T shall say 
a great many things with which you will probably not agree. Please do 
not disagree with me while I am talking. Make your notes and afterwards 
contradict everything I say, if you wish. 

We have been talking about feeling. Feeling is a motor, but it is a 
blind motor. One can no more arrive at the best conclusion through feeling 
than he could arrive at Liverpool with a 20,000 horse power engine without 
rudder or compass. The greater the feeling we have, the greater the neces- 
sity for mental direction. I have always dealt with this motor feeling as 
a motor of art. Speech is art. What is are? Art is a result of the co- 
ordination of the muscle with mental intention. 

We have two kinds of art—the fine arts and the useful arts. So that 
we may know into which one reading and acting belong, I will define 
both of them. The useful arts are the outcome of the mental and physical 
forces struggling for the perpetuity of the animal man. This is the 
peculiarity of the useful arts—they destroy as they grow. For example, 
two men—one thirty years of age and the other sixty, go to a machine 
ship to apply for a job. Which man will get it? The younger man will 
get it because the older one has used up the muscle necessary for the 
doing of the work. 

The fine arts are the outcome of the mental force seeking to represent 
its impressions of nature. The musician or the composer goes out into the 
fields of nature. He listens to the ripple among the leaves, the babbling 
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of the brook, or the notes of the birds and the deep toned thunder. He 
seeks to harmonize these sounds and he calls it music. The painter goes 
out into fields of light and shadow, and studies the forms of nature. He 
comes back to his studio and seeks to represent his impressions of nature. 
You may have a picture in your own mind now, but when will it become 
a picture to anyone else? Never until with the action of muscle you place 
it on canvass with the pencil or brush. However grand or beautiful the 
thought, man cannot communicate anything to the work by muscular 
action. 

There are two words which I find very much misused in talking of the 
art of the theatre—drama and theatre. The word “drama” is a Greek 
word signifying action. It means nothing else but action. The theatre 
is a place of show and there is no more relation between the theatre and 
drama than there is between pride and vanity. The theatre is a business 
proposition, a necessary factor in the composition. The word theatrical 
means display, and is sometimes used as a disparaging term for over- 
dressed men and women. 

I have been in the theatre a long time, and I have come to observe 
many words that are misused. Chief among these are “nature” and 
“art.” Everything we find here in this world we call nature, and every- 
thing we make we call art. Nature is created, and art is made. To create 
is to bring forth a visible tangible something from an invisible intangible 
nothing. Such an act would require infinite power. We acknowledge that 
we are finite, therefore, man never created anything. 

Actors and painters are much given to saying they have created a char- 
acter or figure while they have only tried to imitate human emotions 
and the forms of nature. Drama is the highest form of literature. The 
dramatist must study to portray human nature so truthfully in his plays 
that when they are represented we say, “How like a man or woman.” 
Would that we had always clung to the art dramatic. 

You may have all the properties, but no matter how great or how beau- 
tiful the thought, you can convey nothing to the public except through 
nfuscular action and as speech is art we use that medium. We say it 
is art because we make it. 

| once heard the remark that the German language was superior to the 
English language, in words. I looked into a dictionary dated about 1854 
and found 120,000 German words. All I could find in an English dic- 
tionary of the same date was 94,000 words. So the statement was correct 
at that time in regard to the superiority of the German language. But 
we now have a dictionary in which there are 304,000 English words. 
Therefore we have all that time been growing rich in words. 

Shakespeare was very rich in his vocabulary. Milton used 8,000 words. 
We think this is very much until we remember Shakespeare who used 
15,000 words, or almost one hundred per cent more than Milton. 

One of the great defects in acting is the inability or neglect on the 
part of the actor to discover the psychology of the author. Reading in 
the theatres is in many instances quite a farce. Gesture and pose are 
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the outcome of a surplus force generated over and above the necessity of 
vocalizing the thought. And therefore you will perceive that gesture and 
the word go together, and in speech there should be no gesture without 
cause, 

Study the cause and the relation of the word to the action. You will 
see that the discussion for many years as to whether the gesture should 
be first or last is settled by Shakespeare himself when he says, “Suit the 
action to the word, the word to the action.” 

The last time I met the Society was in Washington, and the Chairman 
on that occasion disputed with me in regard to articulation. I was 
talking and he was talking but I did not understand what he was saying. 
I said his articulation was bad. Is there any difference between articu- 
lation and utterance? Articulation is the result of the co-ordination of 
the vocal organs in the formation of sound. Utterance is the sending 
out of these sounds. 

Shakespeare was not only a great poet. He was a great playwright, 
and he was a great psychologist as well, and every play that he has writ- 
ten he wrote to show some attribute of human nature. For example, he 
wrote “King Lear” to show the power of ingratitude, “Othello,” the power 
of jealousy, “Hamlet,” to show the tendency of the mind toward equity. 

We have three kinds of literature—didactic, lyric, and dramatic litera- 
ture. If a man have a sufficient vocabulary of words he may be a didac- 
tician. But when we come to lyric literature, there we cannot express it 
except by singing because song is the outcome of higher mental elation. 
It tells the story of love in the play. You may read didactic literature, 
but to get the value of lyric literature you must sing it. When you come 
to dramatic literature, you cannot read it at all. The word drama means 
action, and you must have action in order to express the author’s inten- 
tions. 

Take, for instance, the Dagger Scene from “Macbeth.” (Here Mr. 
Mackay delivered the scene.) 

Hamlet says, ‘Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, 
trippingly on the tongue; but if you mouth it, as many of our players 
do, I had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air 
too much with your hand, thus; but use all gently.” The word “thus” 
is purely dramatic, and should be explained only by action. 

Gesture is the outcome of the surplus force generated over and above 
the necessity of vocalizing the thought. For example, if I stand here 
and say to you, 

“Is this a dagger that I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand? 

Come, let me clutch thee:— 

I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling as to sight? or art thou but 


A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppresséd brain?’ 


(Mr. Mackay then delivered the entire Dagger scene again.) 
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Without those gestures that scene would not be understood at all, and 
they are the outcome of the words. 

So with the characters of Hamlet and Juliet which are played year 
after year. Take, for instance, that of Juliet. [f you will remember, the 
mother says to the nurse, “Call my daughter to me.” Juliet is a woman 
at the age of eighteen—they are considered women in Italy. Her mother 
says, “Tell me, daughter Juliet, how stands your disposition to be mar- 
ried?” Juliet knows that upon her answer to those words depends her 
future misery or happiness. What is the result? Mental embarrassment 
which causes muscular awkwardness. And her answer would be low in 
tone and slow in movement by reason of mental pauses. What did she 
say? “It is an honour that I dream not of.’ Go into the theatre now 
and what does the leading woman say’? With. declamatory force—“It is 
an honour that I dream not of.” She is afraid that she will not be “it 
for the entire evening. You would think she had been married half a 
dozen times and intended trying this force, genteeley called love, again. 
But this daughter makes reply that no man had reached her heart, and 
when the mother says, “Can you like of Paris’ love’—she makes reply: 


” 


“T’ll look to like, if looking liking move! 
But no more deep will I endart mine eye, 
Than your consent gives strength to make it fly.” 


Thus she places herself under the restriction of her mother. 

Then comes the Balcony scene that Shakespeare wrote as Venetian, 
and Venetian fathers and mothers have always been very serious mentors 
over their children. You will remember that Juliet stands upon that bal- 
cony from early evening until the sun is rising in the morning. Have you 
ever thought how dangerous it is for that girl to be there? If her 
mother knew it she would shut her up on bread and water for six weeks. 
The girl is in an exceedingly dangerous position and the scene should be 
carried on with suppressed force from beginning to end. Yet the actors 
of to-day come on the stage and by their actions say, “Now Ladies and 
Gentlemen: My mother is in the Green room, but she won’t interfere with 
this matter at all. We have this garden all to ourselves for fifteen 
minutes. Therefore, if you will sit still we will give you a very nice 
piece of declamation.” And this misplaced force although Shakespeare 
tells them that they “may not speak aloud.” This scene is a great love 
scene and very beautiful, but I have never yet seen it properly played. 

Then, too, with regard to the characters of Hamlet and Macbeth. It 
seems to me they receive a very superficial analysis, or rather no analysis 
at all. 

The same is true of the death of Lady Macbeth. She knows that Macbeth 
has already given up. He himself has lived a life of superstition, although 
he was a soldier. He has been governed largely by the opinions of the 
witches. He has now learned that these witches have abandoned him. He 
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expects to be killed to-morrow on the battlefield. They announce to him 
that the queen is dead. “The queen, my lord, is dead.” 


“She should have died hereafter ; 

There would have been a time for such a word— 
To-morrow, to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To see the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death.” 


There you get Shakespeare’s psychology of the matter. 

So, too, with regard to Hamlet. It was written to show the equities 
of life; to show a man who never does anything but upon rational proof. 

When they came to tell him his father had appeared, he listened to the 
ghost story, and you remember that he quickly determines on a course. 
He will wipe from his memory all fond records so that he may start 
afresh. You all know how he reasons with'himself to play madman. Now 
the first thing he must do is to get rid of Ophelia whom he loves—to 
be rid of Ophelia without telling her so directly. He appears to her 
in undress and she takes it that he is out of his mind. She takes the 
matter to her father who at once reports him insane. Shakespeare always 
tells the actors how to act. For instance, he says to Horatio, “Why do 
you tremble and grow pale?’ It would be impossible for Horatio to 
answer the questions asked of him by Hamlet without letting his mind 
wander back to the scene and then he remembers. 

What I mean’ by all this is that it is one thing to say words,—it is 
another thing to do the words. And you cannot act the words while you 
are hunting for them; hence the necessity of knowing the author’s lines, 
knowing them as well as you know the ABC’s. The muscular system must 
be trained day after day until it responds to the mental intention. That 
is what this body is for. This body is nothing but a machine. I am not 
the originator of that. Shakespeare himself said it. If the body be 
trained to do the work, the mind becomes engaged in the action of the 
word and the body will do it. 

Our muscles form habits. You know that when you sit down to the 
breakfast table you expect to find your knife on the right side. Your 
hand automatically dicovers it if it is on the wrong side. So, too, if 
you are used to using 15 steps in a certain house, it is with a distinct 
jolt that you use a flight of 16 steps, or 14 steps in a house where you 
may be visiting. 

It is all so simple that this machine is for no other purpose but to ex- 
press this muscular force as it is developed through education. Education 
means that the body has been trained to express the intellectual force. 

Before man became educated he was satisfied to live in the crudest state. 
After a time he began to make weapons. He was becoming educated. He 
gradually improved his state and after a time began to organize societies. 
That was the higher education. So that education simply leads out the 
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intellectual force and this in turn governs the machine. If you have a 
great intellectual force you may become great in any of the lines of 
society by educating in those lines. 

Now, Mr. President, I will give my analysis of laughter. I have always 
professed realism. 1 will show you the power of analysis and synthesis 
in laughter. 

I have often heard people say that one cannot teach true laughter. One 
can teach anything in nature. There is nothing mysterious in nature but 
the ignorance of man. There is no impulse in nature that cannot be con- 
trolled if the education is large enough and in the right direction. 

We have sixteen elementary sounds in the English language. Four of 
them are compound. There are two kinds of laughter—benevolent and 
malevolent. Benevolent laughter is impulsive and explosive in utterance. 
Malevolent laughter is deliberate and uses the expulsive utterance. 

The way to study anything is to study it analytically. I believe that 
when | did this for the convention in 1892, it was acknowledged that no 
one had done it before. I received a letter from the Chairman stating 
this as a fact. 

I propose to take these sounds and build from them the many different 
kinds of laughter that we have. 

(Mr. Mackay then gave the analysis of each of the sixteen kinds of 
laughter with separate illustrations, finally combining them all together.) 
( Applause. ) 

Mr. President: I must go now to cateh a train for New York. 

Here is a book that I have published, and I want to make a present 
of it to the Speech Arts Association. I have therefore written in this 
book “To the Speech Arts Association, in memory of the National Associa- 
tion of Elocutionists, with the compliments of the author, F. F. Mackay.” 

I shall be glad if you will accept it, the one condition being that you 
will read one chapter from it on each annual meeting. 

Holding in his hand a pine board about twelve inches in length and two 
and a half inches wide and one inch thick, Mr. Mackay said: 

“Mr. President: I am holding in my hand the gavel that I used through 
my four years as Presiding Officer of the National Association of Elocu- 
tionists. It has recalled to me many pleasant memories through all the 
passing years since 1892. I desire now to present it to the Speech Arts 
Association—with best wishes for prosperity and broadening views.” (Long 
applause. ) 


CHAIRMAN: I am sure that this gives us more pleasure than we can 
possibly express. To us it will not merely be a book, but a remembrance 
of you, that we shall treasure very much indeed. 

I am sure that we shall be very glad to read from this book as you 
wish, and we hope that you may be with us many times. I move that a 
rising vote of thanks be given Mr. Mackay for these presents. ( Applause.) 

We shall now proceed with the morning’s program: 
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Miss NELKE: May I take a moment? Last spring in New York, Mr. 
Frohman and some of his friends were arranging a testimonial for Mr. 
Mackay, but it was late in the season, and difficult to make arrangements. 
However, plans will be renewed this fall. Now, Mr. Mackay’s kindest 
sympathies are with us, [ think. We should have some means of showing 
him as a body that we appreciate his thought. 


CHAIRMAN: What are your wishes in this connection? 


Miss NELKE: I think it would be lovely if we should send him, as a 
body, a large floral tribute. 


CHAIRMAN: Is it your pleasure that we send to Mr. Mackay at the time 
of this entertainment a floral testimonial of our affection and gratitude? 


Miss NELKE: Why not appoint a committee right on the spot? 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: I move that the committee consist of Mr. Josephs, Mrs. 
Fry, Miss Nelke, and Mrs. Obendorfer, and that they have the power to 
give such expression to our regard as they see fit, and also have the power 
to draw from our treasury for the necessary expense. 


Mr. Hour: I second the motion. Motion was carried. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: | think we will now proceed with our morning’s pro- 
gram. We are very glad indeed to welcome to our midst Dr. Ellis Paxon 
Oberholtzer who will talk to us about “Pageantry.” 


“PAGEANTRY” 


Dr. OBERHOLTZER: I shall tell you just for a few minutes what I think 
about pageantry, and what, no doubt, you think about it also. I am not 
at all certain that I may give you any new views of the subject. It has 
become such a popular one in the last few years that there is little new 
to say about it. 

While you are meeting here in Philadelphia, it may be well for you to 
realize that Philadelphia is the Home of Pageantry. I think it may 
lay claim to that title since in 1908 we organized here the first large his- 
torical pageant which had ever been seen in this country. 

The term pageantry is often misunderstood. There are many forms 
of entertainment to which it is applied, in error. But the historical 
pageant in which I am personally interested began to make a name for 
itself in Philadelphia in the form of a procession on the principal street 
of the city—Broad Street. 

After this, in 1912, we organized a pageant in the form of a great drama 
and erected for it a stage in Fairmount Park, which still stands and can 
be used again for the same purpose. 
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My own interest in pageantry is historical. | think it is a very excel- 
lent way to instill a knowledge of historical ideas into the minds of the 
people, and coupled with some historical scenes concerning their own 
neighborhood, will give them a pride in regard to the particular community 
in which they live. 

The form of service rendered by Perey Mackaye in St. Louis was of 
course very high, indeed, but it seems to me that the most of it was above 
the heads of the people. It was in a form of drama, the masque, which 
is not altogether understood by the masses. I doubt if it produced the 
effect on the community itself that was produced by our Philadelphia his- 
torical pageants. You do have to aim above the heads of the people, but 
you do not have to go so far that they will not understand your aim. 

As for the words of the pageant like those of Mr. Mackaye in St. 
Louis and Mr. Parker in England, they are rather wasted, especially if 
you are going to speak those words to a very large audience of people. 
The words were very beautiful and poetic, but I doubt if it is worth while 
to present a spoken drama, out of doors, if you are going to do it in 
that large way. It seems to me that a production of that kind is to 
some extent squandered effort. I also think that when you give a pageant 
out of doors and you arrange a color scheme, that the presentation should 
be at a time and under conditions when it can be thoroughly enjoyed. 
That is a fair criticism of Mr. Mackaye’s recent “Caliban” in New York. 
Most of the words were unintelligible to me. There was a great deal of 
art in the costuming of the people, but owing to the fact that the pro- 
duction was at night on a field inadequately lighted, the effect was par- 
tially lost. 

In order to have a real pageant, it is necessary to present an artistic 
picture. That is understood as it seems to me. It is a matter of great 
importance—the taking of a competent artist or artists into the under- 
taking. 

The pageant should relate to the community. It should express the 
most dramatic scenes in the history of the community. It should be 
arranged in a dramatic form, to show in a large way the historical and 
scenic and dramatic episodes in the life of the community. You should 
have room for your people to move about, space over which processions 
may pass to and from the “stage” if you choose to call it so. You should 
carefully select your site with this in mind. 

On the Belmont field on which we staged our pageant, we had the new 
city rising beyond our field in the background beyond the Schuylkill; we 
had a natural amphitheatre in which to place our spectators. We found 
in this place, therefore, all that could be desired for a large production. 
Our effort was to produce a pantomime on a large scale. There were some 
spoken words, and some shouts, where they could be made serve our pur- 
poses, but as for writing out the drama and having those words spoken 
so that the people on the great stand could hear them, we decided that was 
something we do not do. As we could not do it successfully, we did not 
try to do it at all. 
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While we have not been able to do very much since 1912, we are saving 
up our strength for some great event in the future. We should have 
had another pageant this year, but because of various conflicting influences, 
we shall not do so. 

We have now an American Pageant Association that is made up of all 
the pageant organizations in the country. They met last year in Phila- 
delphia and this year in Boston. This organization aims to establish a 
definite line of standardization for this work. Those of us who are con- 
nected with pageantry in this city, have rather resented the promiscuous 
use now given the word in all parts of the country. The term is sup- 
posed to have some advertising value and so now it has come about that 
everyone has a pageant if he thinks it will aid his purpose. 

So far as I am concerned, I try to make a distinction as to pageants. 
| hope I am not narrow in my definition. But now too many small rep- 
resentations bear this name. 

[ am very glad to have had the opportunity of saying these few words 
on this subject. If you are interested and have any questions to ask, 
I shall be glad to try and answer them. ( Applause.) 


Mr. Bapsirr: Last year in the city from which | come we engaged a 
professional pageantry director. Our historical pageant to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the city cost five thousand dollars. 
The celebration was fairly satisfactory. The admission fee was so large 
that a great many people naturally felt they could not afford it and so 
were kept away. 

This vear we tried a Shakespeare tercentary entirely produced by home 
talent. All told it did not cost us $800.00. It was free to the public, 
and served the purpose of reaching the great masses of people. It brought 
them together and made them realize they wanted to know each other. 

I think the idea we should strive for is to get the people out to a public 
park and there give them something free. The way to do this is to meet 
the expense by asking the representative citizens to subscribe an amount. 
We sold programs for 10 cents, and our High School students sold light 
refreshments. 


Mr. Hott: One definite question in regard to Mr. Mackaye’s production— 
Were the scenes especially worth while, outside of the effort of the spoken 
word? 


Dr. OBERHOLTZER: I scarcely think so,—in such a position as they were 
placed in New York. They may have had the very highest value if they 
were done in an interior production, or on a smaller scale. It seems to 
me a squandering of artistic effort. 


Miss NELKE: Mr. Mackaye insisted that this was not a pageant, but 
that it was a masque. 
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Mr. Baspitt: I must confess that I heard every word. The scene was 
given by trained speakers. 


Mrs. Fry: To my mind one of the advantages of the scheme was the 

bringing together of so many people. It was exhilarating to see so many 

5S i=) Se . Se . 
people together in such friendly intercourse. 


Dr. OBERHOLTZER: Of course there is a distinct value in the way of art, 
and in the way of history. But the social value of bringing together the 
people is the really great thing. It is a very great achievement in a city 
like this. Social intercourse was forwarded, parties of women volun- 
teering for the service met from time to time throughout a period of 
three or four months, to sew upon our costumes. 

Not long ago I heard from one of the participants in the minuet that 
the “Blue Group” that is, those who danced in one set and wore blue 
costumes still hold social meetings. This group formed a permanent 
social organization as a result of the pageant. 

I do not quite know what becomes of the spirit thus aroused in a com- 
munity. It is aroused for some good purpose, but I do not know about 
the distribution of the material. The costumes, of course, are made out 
of very cheap materials, and after being used have served their principal 
purpose. Many of them are purchased by those who participate, and are 
taken away as soon as the pageant is over. Many of these that remain 
may be sold to moving picture producers. Here in Philadelphia we still 
have a considerable number of costumes which we are holding for future 
use. (Applause. ) 


AMATEUR DRAMATICS IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


Mr. Chas. M. Holt, Chairman. e 


Mr. Hort: Our subject is Amateur Dramatics in High Sehools and 
Colleges—A very broad subject. If you people here in the east are in a 
position such as I am in the middle west, you find yourself obliged to 
answer inquiries from many people annually as to what kind of play is 
suitable and how it should be acted. 

It seems to me that there are two essential points we should decide— 

1. The kind of plays. 

2. The standard of the production. 

The kind of play to be used has been the cause of the production of a 
great deal of literature. The Drama League has gotten out lists and 
various other organizations have gotten out lists. These lists are sub- 
jected to frequent revision, but they are there, and we have an opportunity 
to look at them when we want them ourselves. Perhaps one of the wisest 
things we could do this morning would be to mark down—Farce, Comedy, 
Drama, Morality Play, ete., and from our experience, put down ten or a 
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dozen plays under each heading that would be suitable for college or high 
school production. 

The point of the standard of the production seems important to me. It 
makes no difference what your amateur play is, or how difficult it is, it 
can be well done if sufficient time and care are used. 

I am in a school where we have three or four thousand students to 
pick from, and we can select the types of people who will suit the part, 
and can have plenty of time to prepare for the performance. In such 
cases almost any play can be put on well. 

Can we, as an Association, do something to improve the standard? A 
great deal is being done in improving the individuals, but there has not 
been so much done toward improving the standard. Will some one speak? 


Mrs. Fry: At the very beginning there must be a line drawn between 
amateur dramatics and educational dramatics. Educational dramaties 
must be considered a different maiter. What is the purpose? It is not 
the show. It is to profit the player. Which is the important matter— 
the show or the player in educational dramatics? 


Mr. Hott: That is the situation with us—we have to be very careful. 
I do not understand the line of demarcation between educational and 
amateur. It would seem to me that both are somewhat educational in 
plan and it is no doubt a good idea to work the educational value in. The 
work in either type of play carries with it a splendid educational value. 


Mrs. Fry: The distinction is a very small one. It is physical. It rests 
with the player. It depends upon his ability. Your play may be far 
below the standard and still high in educational value. 


Mr. Hott: Shall we get back to our original plan and name the play 
or plays that we may put down on our list? 
Following is a brief list selected by the association: 


FARCE 
Jae A ND ag ok oss awd eee bees cue tens Oe Ke EES Gillette 
What Happened to Jones ......... Oe Ee TET CETL ee ee Broadhurst 
IE Sins 4 AGG COR Aa RU ee ak COV OREM oh SE Ow Pinero 
BEE 6.5 EK ONS a pee en ea TTS eee Te Te Daley 
I ig hl na ane 3 te ae kata a SCA fa 40 Gres Sle hae Vc Ed SR RR aogol 
TRO RAD WG MOrrOG B TIGMID WO cs ccc cccctsvcrertecare Anatol France 
Se ee CRUE © Sie R ig 2 0d he aes ee whe HOO Se eee hae Gillette 
| ES errr en er eat a rere er eee Se ree rE ee ee Pinero 

COMEDY 
Ree Sa eee eee err eee ore ey eee ee ee Denny 
RN NG. fies ais sh peass> vere ad sO Kees» é Aico Rare ns fe doa Mason 
ee es ee a ng yer er ... Barrie 
Sale ORORTON OF SAAT TPMEE occ cue peccencegseniswuvevenens Hope 
ee RT SUE | 5S c50 TN ead oe xvas Obese a bee CNT ees Sutherland 
PePeOs: WHE ‘GOIRIOR 5. iets wien ees Vs beeleew ev.de ce ees Gilbert 
SINS 2: 564s GR Jar va ecve Keane 6 be ThA Be ee. Wim SdRi Rl © hee S: Cae ee Housmann 
i RI NE, SN gate 6 Mita ek Sg hes ie hale woke ek RCE ch Wee Re Sardou 
MC TIOOLTARCS OL TOE TORTS 606 55 vibes dn 6 ako ha RSW ORS HOO Wilde 
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CLASSIC COMEDY 


BN Ee err eT e TERETE Cee ECR Cree ... Maliere 
ey COP CNT obo an 06 ese oO EMS MO Ke WO CEES CE CRESS Goldsmith 
ES ck ee alk oe e064 8 68 Uae RO hee PET Tee rR ee Sheridan 
ee ee Pe fee ee eee ee ee tee Sheridan 
COMEDY DRAMA 
EILEEN CTE TT Te PT EEE PTT TCT TT Riley 
ES ree ee ree ee reer eee CtREWE OVD RERETES Parker 
se eC heua hate She baee wu Cabanas anee hos eed ve wale Rostand 
re REUINOOUE 6.0 Fa hos b aC Ree a Me Ode oO eRE ChEOE RON Sudermann 
oO eee Pildiss GUb ce sd Woh cs OA eee eee Obes ds CeKeae Kenyon 
eee eT Ee Tere Tee ee Cee TT ES eT Te eee Pinero 
te ee eR a ee ey ers eee Robertson 
rs cocks eee eS as eae eee ae eke hse eeneeecabe waa Barrie 
MORALITY PLAYS 
EEE Pe SOOT ORE TE TEC EE RETO E TSO CI ET eT Ree Medieval 
Pee Cee Ce rr eee eee ee eer re re McKay 
ONE ACT PLAYS 
Piower GF TeGGo €CFapanene COMIUMIGE) 6 ccc ccescccusccccecesss Mapes 
EE GO MIOMNEN oa chive ches PNete SE Rd er Welne Oa eb eb aa ek eee Downs 
SNR Vi dro ho titel ee eachiegieae aie Ab eA ee Cee Gwakeed ae a meed Pinero 
Between the Soup and the Savory 
RE ST ey re ee ee re eer ee ee ee ee re er Barrie 
ee A oan aa! ips Ss 5 WOR Ee OL ER 06h OA «OM RR AD Brown 
Cr eo ea eed raver eeteereeveeseeaese ded vavesewes Fenn 
po EC ETE EET REE ES COP ORR EEE CTE ee McKinnel 
rr eee ee A. RED, . o's Gale ce dened eeneideeias wanes Barnes 
pa ER Sa eer ee a eee ear ee ee rere eee eae Dix 


Washington Square Plays, Drama League Series 


The above brief list includes only plays that have proved successful with 
amateurs, and are fairly easy to handle. They may be secured from Walter 
H. Baker, 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass., or Samuel French, 28 West 
38th St., New York City. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The program will be changed slightly this morning. 
Instead of beginning with the Conference, we shall have the first address 
of the morning. Our friend Mr. J. W. Babbitt of New York will speak 
to us on “The Value of Expression for the Clergyman.” 


THE VALUE OF EXPRESSION FOR THE CLERGYMAN. 
Rev. J. W. Babbitt, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Mr. Bapsitr: Mr. President and Members of the Convention: I am re- 
minded of the story of the darky who was trying to learn from his friend 
what Oratory is. “Sam, what am Oratory?” “Why, don’ you know what 
Oratory am, chile?” “No, Ah don.’ What am it?” “Well, if a fellah 
tells you dat black am white an’ you don’ b’lieve it, dat’s all right. But 
if he tells you dat black am white, an’ he does a lot of yellin’ and jumpin’ 
about and makes you b’lieve it, dat am Oratory!” (Applause. ) 

I am very much afraid that in some cases in my profession, the violent 
gestures, the jumping up and down and the yelling at the top of one’s 
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voice is often used to cover up a minimum of ideas, and many times has 
passed at least for oratory. But it seems to me a pity that when a man has 
such a wonderful message as the clergyman is supposed to have, and 
when the opportunity is given to him to impart that message to other 
needy souls, that more training is not given to him along the line of 
Public Speaking, while he is preparing for this work. 

In speaking here this morning I do not care to assume what you may 
think is a superior attitude. I do not come here as a teacher. But what 
I have to say | mean for myself as well as for everyone else in my pro- 
fession. 

The work of the Theological Seminaries is supposed to be that of training 
a man for his life work. After one has passed through the High School, 
College and Seminary, he has had eleven years of special training. He is 
supposed to have a trained mind, and in most cases, I think—along 
academic lines. 

My personal experience would lead me to believe that these institutions 
are especially liberal along special lines of thought. But when it comes 
to a theological decision, the man is expected to think for himself, Each 
man must think for himself when it comes to a question of philosophy or 
theology. IL have frequently heard professors refuse to give their own 
opinions, because it might bias that of the student. 

Along certain lines, as I said, they are very liberal, but when it comes 
to the expression or giving of that message—the result of this training— 
to the people, very little has been done. In truth, most faculties seem to 
think the subject of Elocution a sort of necessary evil. If they give it 
any attention at all, they put it into the course at the worst hour of the 
day, the last, when the student is all tired out. it is considered a snap 
course, and the teachers are very often incompetent. It is small wonder 
that the boys get the idea that this subject is one that is not to be 
reckoned with on a par with the others, and as a consequence they slight 
it. The result is that the work has been minimized to such an extent 
that the boys are given practically no opportunity to study Expression. 
And how important that same subject is, how necessary to eflicient work, 
As an illustration: 

[ go to hear a noted clergyman deliver a sermon. I am lifted up in 
spirit by his lofty ideals, but after a while I begin to notice that his 
delivery is faulty. He has a high pitched nasal voice that is most un- 
pleasant. He has a Scotch accent that is so broad that it intrudes itself. 
It is forced upon your attention, and while you are trying to follow his 
thought, you are extremely annoyed by its presence. 

I am for the most part delighted with his English, but I find myself 
asking: “Is that man dropping his h’s, or is it my defective hearing?” 
As he continues, the fault is brought more and more to my attention. 
And this clergyman is considered by many to be one of the best preachers 
in this country. This is just an example of the kind of men who occupy 
the highest positions in the profession. 

The people on this side of the water are accustomed to the speech of 
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this man, but our foreign cousins note these inaccuracies with a smile of 
superiority. They raise their brows as they look down upon us. But | 
think we must confess that by far the best preaching is done in England. 
Elocution is held in higher respect there than it is in this country. 

[ think that the clergyman should be a master of the English speech. 
When he stands up before his congregation to deliver that wonderful 
message that he has to deliver, his English should be of the purest, it 
should be entirely free from every localism, and imperfection. His spoken 
word should be a delight to the ear. 

When James Russell Lowell appeared at a dinner when he was Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, everybody was charmed. There is a story 
that the people thought they were going to be greatly amused at what the 
new Ambassador had to say. But they were carried away by the charm 
of his pure speech. 

I wish we might have more like him. I realize that excelleney in 
speech is not common, perhaps this is because people do not strive for it. 
I know that if people would strive for it we could have at least ninety 
out of each hundred perfect. On the stage there is a good deal that is 
excellent in the matter of utterance. There the authorities are insistirg 
on pure speech, but in the pulpit, where it is just as necessary, or even 
more so, little or no attention has been given to this side of the clergy- 
man’s work. I wish we clergyman would have a more beautiful ideal of 
utterance. 

Let us do our part as an Association to standardize this speech of ours. 
And then let us send to all the Seminaries all over the country out of 
which our young men are coming to preach the Gospel, a circular letter. 
Let us in this letter urge the authorities to make strong this department of 
the work. If this subject were given the attention it merits, it would not 
be necessary to apologize for the clergyman’s utterance. But | hope the 
time is not far distant when we shali not speak English, or American 
English, but English, pure and simple. 

I think the trouble has been that in the past the clergyman has been 
taught to write his sermons and as a result his sermons have assumed 
the essay form. He has written with the idea in mind that it would be 
read and therefore it loses much of the value it would have were it spcken 
extemporaneously. 

[ belong to a community that places great stress upon the work of the 
pulpit. We believe that the pulpit is most important, that the sermon 
should have he highest place in the guidance of the congregation. 

We have found from experience that the average person will not take 
the time to study out the things of the Bible for himself, therefore, the 
clergyman must be the one to lead his people to the high and lofty ideals 
and thoughts of the Scripture. It is his duty to expound the mysteries 
to his people. If this is done by mere reading, how is he ever going to 
move the people out there in front? How is he going to stir their 
thoughts and minds? I think the majority of the people are hungering 
for the spoken word. The sermon from the pulpit has been simply a 
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product of the mind and has taken on so much of the quality of the 
written page that it is not a thing to be delivered with the voice. 

Just take a single instance of the power of the voice—that wonderful 
oration that Paul delivered. If we had time to make a study of that 
we might discover several things. The people who came to listen to Paul 
knew that he had made a study of religion, and they were anxious to 
hear what he had to say about this new religion. We know that the great 
apostle’s audience was varied, and since it was two hours after sunset, 
we know that he could not have been confined to his manuscript. If we 
can school ourselves to imagine his audience,—we can also imagine his 
surroundings—the sky gradually darkening and the stars appearing one 
by one and quivering into place overhead. After a while they heard 
only his voice. It is unknown what thrills he awakened in those people 
as he lifted them up and led them on. 

He did with that oration what everyone should do—he created in his 
audience two types of people—first, the type of man who accepts what he 
has heard, and second, the type of man who goes away considering and 
thinking upon what he has heard. I take it that these are two of the 
things that the pulpit should do—one, to immediately convince people, 
and two, to start them thinking, with a possibility of winning them 
over later. 

There is just time to present two results that will come to the clergy- 
man from the study of Expression. First, it will free the agents of 
his mind and his heart and his soul, this cloister that we call the body, 
these members that we have to work with. But if it does nothing more 
than that it will have accomplished a great deal. The average man does 
not know that he has all of these agencies at his command, and the 
result is that he does not know how to use them. If he knew what 
deposits he has in the bank of his body, if he only knew what wealth 
is stored up there, how much more would be accomplished. 

Second, it will attract these agents so as to lead to conviction and 
action. As I have intimated, the average clergyman is unrelated to his 
audience. Of course, you may find the exceptional man who does not need 
the study of Expression, but I am speaking for the average man. | 
am making a plea for the man who has not the intuitive ability, for the 
man who needs more than anything else the study of Expression, not 
only in order that he may be better able to understand his subject, but 
in order that he may be better able to transfer that message to those 
entrusted to his care, so that he may stir them to action and awaken in 
them a desire to be something better. 

I wish there were some way in which this Association could bring the 
importance of this work before the students in the Theological Semi- 
naries. If we could formulate a circular letter that might be sent to 
the Presidents of the Seminaries, I should feel that this Convention were 
not in vain. 

I believe that there is a great field for the study of Expression along 
the line of sacred Oratory. The day has gone by when the clergyman has 
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lost his calling, in spite of the fact that we see flourishing courts and 
empty pews. The written word will never take the place of the spoken 
word. It may seem to partially eclipse it, but the Master’s message can 
be better delivered by the spoken word and no matter what can come 
to pass, the clergyman will be found working to the last, if he has a 
message. (Applause.) 


Mr. SHOEMAKER: We have with us a visitor, Bishop Neely. | would 
suggest that you ask him to say a few words on the subject. 


BisHop NEELY: I am greatly interested in the subject that has been 
presented. I have learned one or two new things since I came here, 
especially from the last speaker. 

[ do not know what kind of a ministry he has been studying under, 
but it sems to be different from the one with which I have been familiar. 

The ministers who are of the time past and the present also have 
treated of this life as the important thing, and emphasized the “now” even 
more than the future. The Sermon on the Mount teaches practical 
living here. 

But when you talk about the minister of to-day, there we touch the 
weakness of the modern pulpits. They have essayed to teach the great 
principles of Jesus Christ only in a declamatory sense,—when the gospel 
contains the Golden Rule it is not necessary to get the principles into 
the minds of the people. 

[ think that the essayist of to-day has struck a very important point 
in his speech about the writing of sermons and ministers basing their 
delivery on the written sermon. I think it is quite right to extemporize 
and consider the minister who cannot speak without notes a very weak 
one. I believe in writing. Every public speaker ought to write a very 
great deal, but I do not believe in memorizing a sermon. And I do not 
believe in a minister, after having written a sermon, limiting himself to 
his written manuscript. 

No man ought to begin his sermon until he has finished his sermon. 
He should not begin his writing until he has finished his thinking. 
Whereas if he were to sit down and think the thing through, jotting down 
a point now and then, and finish the sermon in thought, and then take 
these points and arrange and rearrange them until they are in oratorical 
order, then will he have an original sermon. Then he can sit down 
and write. But never in full. A minister should never write out his 
entire sermon, he should never limit himself to what he has written. 

The first requisite of a public speaker is a good voice. If he has not 
a good voice, he cannot become a speaker. Therefore he must have 
vocal organs, and vocal organs that are trained if he is going to speak 
effectively, and I put the emphasis on the training of the organs. If he 
has a thought in his mind, and is not able to transfer that thought to 
others, if he lacks well trained vocal organs, it is of no use to him as 
a speaker. 
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It is a great mistake | think for any minister to think he has written 
a sermon and then to go through it like a recitation. He should speak 
to the people so as to touch them and move them and to do that he must 
have vocal organs and physical means. 

I'll tell you what is the matter with a good deal of the modern preaching. 
The people are too ambitious. They do not give the clergymen enough 
time to reach a climax. I refuse to be limited to any of these modern 
ideas. None of the great preachers the world has ever known were 
through talking in fifteen or twenty minutes at a time. You cannot reach 
a climax without repetition. That is what is the matter with the ministers 
of to-day—the people have become so shallow that they soon become filled 
up. 

I know of an incident of a man who came to church regularly and 
always sat in the same place, plainly in view from the pulpit. After a 
certain length of time he always got up and went out. The minister 
was troubled and inquired. “You must not mind him,” he was _ told. 
“He has had an operation and some of his brains were taken out. He 
cannot take in any more than that quantity in that time.” 

We have a good many people just like that man. ( Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: There is still some time to devote to this discussion. 
(No response.) If there is no more discussion, it would be best at this 
time to have the Conference Hour on Public Speaking that should have 
been held at nine o'clock. I shall ask Mr. Silvernail to take the Chair. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: We have had a good bit about dramatic action, inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare, ete., and now we come to that phase of the 
work which might be known as the “straight part.” What is the 
best method of helping public speakers deliver a straight part where 
they come face to face with their audience? There must be distinct 
speaking, and good natural delivery. This is the first essential that 
a teacher must have, or a lawyer, or a lecturer, a campaign speaker, or 
any public speaker. He must have comfortable, easy, artistic utterance, 
so that you do not think of the man, but of his message. A man is very 
talented who has a good voice,—a trained voice that is obedient to his will. 

Our function is not to criticize people, but to help them. Now what 
is the ideal way to teach? What program shall we follow that will 
enable the public speaker to accomplish his work? When we see the 
many successful men about us, we ask ourselves “What help has that 
teacher given that student that enabled him to do his work in the best 
way?” 

How can we help these men who come under our care, what diréctions 
can we give them that will enable them to deliver their messages? It 
is a great thing to put your mark on the young people in this stage 
of their development. On the teaching of Elocution I would put the 
crown of excellency and usefulness. 

Your Dramatics are all right. I have no word to say against the stage. 
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But the great work of the teacher of Elocution is after all the teaching 
of principles. 

Now ‘what is your idea of the best way of helping a man_ prepare 
himself ? 

It would take a great many men to tell what Mr. Trueblood did to help 
them. He was the teacher of William Jennings Bryan. How did he 
do it? What did he do? I faney Mr. Trueblood would say, “I helped 
that man to discover himself, or to gain possession of himself.” 

Here is a young man of fine talent. You are going to make him see 
the tones of his voice. You should do nothing of the kind. Let him 
speak his oration in his own way. There are a great many men who 
claim they cannot express themselves. They should be trained in the 
use of all their faculties so as to enable them to express themselves. 
That is my ideal. Now what do you think about it? 

Miss Irving was telling me a story the other day of some very practical 
work she is doing. Perhaps she will tell us all’ 


Miss IrvinG: My experience is vet so limited that I cannot speak about 
it except in the first person, but my experience is in a place whose practices 
are perhaps a little unique. But evidently in our school the Board of 
Education is beginning to freaiize that public speaking is almost as 
necessary for a training as some other branches, and so we see our depart- 
ment growing very steadily every year. 

This year something new was started. Three of us were asked to go 
to Fort Dodge to decide a public speaking contest between two teams. 
The members of the Fort Dodge High School invited several High Schools 
to enter the contest. As soon as ten members responded, the lists were 
closed. 

Two weeks before the contest the editor of the Des Moines Register 
selected five subjects which were presented in topic form. The students 
were to prepare themselves on these subjects. They were to have speeches 
of eight minutes and rebuttal of three minutes. 

They all met in Fort Dodge on the afternoon of the day of the contest 
At 1:30 the editor selected one subject out of the five, and the con- 
testants were given a short time to prepare their subjects. 

Three of us were asked to be judges. We got together beforehand, 
thought the situation over and realized that it was going to be a rather 
difficult thing to grade the nine or ten contestants as they wished us to 
grade them. 

We tried to fix on a system by which we could grade them to the satis- 
faction of all, as you know how opinions differ. We felt we should have 
some essential system. 

We came to the agreement that 40 per cent should be given for subject 
matter, that is selection and arrangement of subject matter; 25 per cent 
should be allotted to general effectiveness; 15 per cent for general compo- 
sition; 5 per cent for English Grammar; 5 per cent for sentence structure; 
5 per cent for bodily poise, and 5 per cent for mental poise. 
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Of course we understood that their speeches were to be extemporaneous, 
but some were very evidently learned by heart. We found this to be a 
very effective schedule, and we found that we could apply it to our general 
work with some changes. We used it in grading our semester extem- 
poraneous speaking classes. Might I just add that we put voice and 
articulation and all those things under general effectiveness. 


THE PRESIDENT: I am sure that we all find this discussion very inter- 
esting, but it is now time for our next address. We are very glad to 
have with us this morning, Judge John M. Patterson, of Philadelphia, 
who will talk to us about “The Value of Expression to the Lawyer.” 


“VALUE OF EXPRESSION TO THE LAWYER.” 


JupGe Patrrerson: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I regard 
it a great privilege to be permitted to come here and take part in this 
very useful discussion on the value of public speaking. 

I have been assigned to speak upon the “Value of Expression to the 
Lawyer.” 

There is no need of my saying that the power of expression is of great 
value to the lawyer. It would be just about as sensible for me to argue 
that the man who was drowning would be better off with his voice than 
without it when he wanted to call for help. (Laughter.) 

The court room is a place where the rights of property, where liberty, 
and where sometimes life, is held in the balance, and the ability of 
the lawyer to lay the facts before the jury and the law before the judge, 
has, of course, a great deal to do with the outcome of the case. 

We hear a great deal of talk, and we read a great deal in various 
kinds of printed literature that the age of Oratory in the court room has 
passed away. This is not so. At least so far as my experience goes. 
| have been a member of the Philadelphia Bar for twenty years. I 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania just twenty years ago. 
I practiced privately for a few years. Later I became an assistant in 
the City Solicitor’s office, and still later in the District Attorney’s office. 
Recently I was elevated to the Bench. In all my experience I have found 
that Oratory and the power of expression count a great deal in the 
outcome of a case. 

| remember, not very long ago, a case that came into the Criminal 
Court. The prisoner was represented by a young lawyer who believed 
in the old-fashioned kind of oratory. He referred to the Magna Charta, 
the Bill of Rights, the Declaration of Independence, and many other 
popular shibboleths. Those various foundation stones of human rights 
were carefully taken down from their shelves, the dust wiped off of 
them by this young advocate, who then shook them before the jury with 
all the vigor of youth. His client, of course, was guilty. Everybody 
in the court room thought so, with the exception of the young lawyer. 
Even the client thought so, himself, until after he had heard his many 
virtues and his absolute lack of vice. In the course of his remarks 
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to the jury the young barrister dwelt particularly upon the presumption 
of innocence, and the benefit of the reasonable doubt which is part of 
our judicial system. As the lawyer proceeded, he said, “Gentlemen of 
the jury, you know that reasonable doubt is the universal criterion”— 
the judge interrupted the young man and said, “What are you saying?” 
“Your Honor,” responded the lawyer, “I was just saying that the reason- 
able doubt is the universal criterion of human liberty.” “I do not under- 
stand what you mean,” said the Judge. The young lawyer waited a 
moment, and then added solemnly, “Your Honor may not understand, but 
the jury does. Don’t you, gentlemen of the jury?” The jury wisely 
nodded their heads in the affirmative, and in spite of the overwhelming 
evidence of the defendant’s guilt, and the able argument of the District 
Attorney, and the Judge’s charge, proceeded to acquit the defendant. 
So you can see that the power of expression counts for a great deal in the 
court room. (Laughter.) 

I remember another occasion in the Criminal Court. One of the assist- 
ant district attorneys was a most vigorous prosecutor, and a very clever 
cross-examiner. Unlike the young attorney to whom I have just referred, 
who believed that everybody he represented was not guilty, this young 
assistant district attorney seemed to believe that everybody accused of 
crime was guilty. This young man had a very square-cut jaw and 
possessed a great deal of assurance. On one occasion he was trying a 
case in which the defendant was accused of being the receiver of some 
stolen goods. The defense was that the prisoner had bought the brass. 
In the course of the trial the District Attorney said to the jury, “Gentle- 
ment of the jury, | ask you, what man except a thief would carry so much 
brass along with him?” “May it please your Honor,” said the counsel 
for the defendant, “I would like to interrupt the District Attorney for 
a moment, and call the jury’s attention to my friend’s chin.” This 
created a laugh, and needless to say, the jury proceeded to acquit the 
prisoner. 

In Philadelphia we have a number of eloquent lawyers. Perhaps the 
most notable exposition of the power of expression which I ever beheld, 
occurred in the Academy of Music some seventeen or eighteen years ago. 
The then District Attorney, George S. Graham, was and is a most eloquent 
speaker. He is now a member of Congress. At that time there was 
a great political contest being waged in our city. Mr. Graham was 
not a candidate, but his office was under attack by the Reform Party whose 
vandidate was James M. Beck. In the course of the campaign a great 
Mass Meeting was held at the Academy, and Mr. Graham asked permis- 
sion to appear and defend the administration of his office. The Academy 
was crowded from pit to dome by those who were opposed to Mr. Graham. 
When he appeared upon the stage to speak hisses and hoots greeted him. 
Mr. Graham waited for several minutes, and then, when there was a lull, 
raised his hand, and in a voice that sounded like a church organ, said, 
“I am looking at an American audience. All I ask is fair play.” 
There was a hush, and Mr. Graham proceeded to address those present. 
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He was a wonderful orator, and it was not long before he was able to 
turn the hostile audience in his favor. The time accorded him to address 
the audience was one half hour. At the expiration of the half hour, 
Mr. Graham had just begun to warm up. The Chairman of the meeting 
tried to stop Mr. Graham, but he failed. The audience applauded, and 
called him to go on. He spoke for more than an hour, and finally, when 
the meeting was adjourned, every man who had gone to the Academy to 
hiss and hoot, left the building a warm admirer of George S. Graham. 

I realize that I am talking to an intelligent audience. I also realize 
that it is unnecessary for me to argue my subject, because you are all 
warm advocates of the cultivation of elocution and oratory. I would 
like, however, to mention the names of a few great men, whose reputation 
will live as long as our language. These men all made their reputation 
as orators. In fact, if you omit the warrior, the writer, and the philoso- 
phers, from the pages of history, you will find that the only names left 
are those of great orators. I shall refer to these men in alphabetical 
order. 

John Adams, second president of the United States, although not a 
man of the strong emotional temperament which usually characterizes 
the great orator, was a gifted speaker. He began the practice of law in 
his native town of Braintree, Massachusetts, and made his first claim to 
fame by appearing as counsel for the British soldiers who killed Crispus 
Attucks, Samuel Gray, and others in the Boston Massacre of 1770. 

Aeschines, the rival of Demosthenes for supremacy in Athens, is best 
remembered because he opposed Demosthenes in his famous oration “Over 
the Crown.” 

Frederick A. Aiken will ever be remembered because of his wonderful 
speech in defense of the assassins of Abraham Lincoln. 

Francis Bacon, who was called by one of his contemporaries, “the 
eloquentest man in England’”’ has left us some wonderful specimens of 
his oratory in his legal arguments before the Star Chamber. 

The trial of the assassins of President Lincoln was in many respects the 
most important State case in the history of English speaking peoples 
since the discovery of America. John A. Bingham is perhaps best known 
to fame because of his wonderful address in summing up the evidence 
against the assassins of the martyred president. 

George S. Boutwell, of Massachusetts, who was one of the managers of 
the impeachment proceedings against President Andrew Johnson, made 
an argument which is of enduring historical importance because of its 
bearing upon the Eleventh Article in the bill of impeachment. Mr. 
Boutwell afterwards drafted the Fifteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and led the debate on it in the House. 

Lord Brougham, Lord High Chancellor of England, exemplifies the pos- 
sibility of a poor man to rise to the highest place through intellect and 
strength of will. His chief claim to greatness rests upon his wonderful 
oratorical powers. We are told that he set himself to become the greatest 
orator in the public life of England, and succeeded. He “learned by 
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heart” the great orations of men whose eloquence has swayed crowds. 
His greatest forensic effort is perhaps the closing argument for unfortu- 
nate Queen Caroline, which ranks with the noblest speeches ever delivered 
at the bar of justice. 

John Brown, in his speech to the court which sentenced him in 1859, 
defined the “Higher Law.” That speech is often referred to by those 
who wish to justify a violation of man-made law. 

Edmund Burke has been called the Shakespeare of English orators. 
One of the notable efforts was in the bribery charge against Warren 
Hastings. 

Benjamin F. Butler, one of the most picturesque characters in the 
history of our country, was a great forensic orator. He was chosen 
to open the case against Andrew Johnson at the impeachment trial, and 
did so, with great ability, both as a lawyer and as an orator. 

In oratory, Marcus Tullius Cicero has been acknowledged master for 
two thousand years. Every one who aspires to be a public speaker, 
has studied and tried to imitate the style of Cicero. As school boys, we 
all remember learning those words, “When, O Catiline, do you mean to 
cease abusing our patience 
of Sicily, in defending Milo for killing Clodius, in his Phillippies against 


*” In his speeches against Verras, the plunderer 


Antony, as well as in his famous speech against Catiline, we see the great 
orator at his best. 

Sir Edward Coke has been regarded for centuries as the best repre- 
sentative of those English lawyers who view the common law as a pre- 
server of liberty and freedom. It is said that Samuel Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson have been largely indebted to Coke for views which did much 
to shape American institutions. Coke was not only a great lawyer 
but a wonderful orator, and one of his most celebrated speeches is that 
in which he prosecuted Sir Walter Raleigh for treason. 

The memory of John Philpot Curran still lives because of his wonderful 
speeches in defending his countrymen against charges of libel, sedition and 
treason, the outcome of Ireland’s determination to establish nationality. 

Raymond Deseze will always be admired for his boldness in defending 
Louis XVI. before the convention which condemned and ordered him to 
the scaffold. 


The name of Robert Emmet will ever be associated with his wonderful 
speech ffom the dock. Nearly every school boy has learned this speech 
by heart, and it has been frequently recited in elocution contests. 

Lord Erskine lives to-day in our minds mainly because of some of his 
wonderful forensic addresses. 

Who does not recall the great military trial of Captain Alfred Dreyfus 
and Emile Zola’s famous address to President Faure accusing prominent 
officials and army officers of conspiracy? The result of Zola’s article 
was his arrest for libel. At the trial he was defended by Maitre Fernand 
Labori, a voung French advocate, who entered the case as Junior counsel, 
almost unknown, and left it one of the most celebrated lawyers of Europe. 
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It was by reason of the speech delivered at the trial of Zola that 
Labori achieved fame as an orator. 

If we turn back more than twenty-five centuries, we find the name 
of Lysias. He lived in Athens under the Thirty Tyrants and derives his 
greatest importance to students of Greek history from the fact that he 
defended Erstosthenes, one of the Thirty, for murder. 

One of the greatest events in modern times was the adoption by England 
of the policy of “autonomy,” advocated by Sir James Mackintosh in his 
speech of May 2, 1828. We are told that nothing else could have saved 
the British Empire from collapse. Mackintosh was a wonderful orator. 
He delivered himself with such deliberation and finish that Macaulay 
tells us, “He spoke essays.” One of his celebrated forensic speeches was 
delivered in the Court of Kings Bench, when he defended M.. Peltier against 
the charge of libeling Napoleon Bonaparte. As France and England were 
then at peace, Peltier, a French exile in England, was arrested at the 
instance of Napoleon, then first Consul, for an attack published in London. 

Chief Justice Mansfield was a wonderful orator. His speeches in Parlia- 
ment show his great intellect and force of character, but he is at his 
best in th ose short and dignified orations he was accustomed to make from 
the bench in such great cases as that of Wilkes, and the Dean of St. 
Asaph. 

In 1670 our own William Penn and his fellow Quaker, William Mead, 
were arrested for preaching in the streets of London without permission. 
At the trial Penn attempted to defend himself by summing up the inalien- 
able rights of the Englishman. This speech was so forceful that the jury, 
although instructed by the Mayor to convict the defendants, disregarded 
their instructions and acquitted Penn and Mead. 

Another name intimately connected with America is that of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. His speech on the scaffold will always be remembered. Poet, 
historian, courtier, and above everything a bold adventurer, Raleigh has 
always been a popular favorite. There is something inexpressibly touching 
in his last words. 

Edmund Randolph, the first attorney general under George Washington, 
was a famous orator. His life was tinted with romance. Perhaps the 
most romantic character in American history is Aaron Burr. It was 
Randolph, associated with Luther Martin, who defended Aaron Burr in 
1807. One of Randolph’s best forensic efforts was in this case. * 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan was no less celebrated as a dramatist than 
he afterwards became as an orator. His great reputation as an orator 
depends chiefly on two speeches against Warren Hastings, one of which, 
delivered in 1787 on Burke’s proposal that Hastings be impeached, is 
reported only in scraps and is virtually lost. The other, delivered on the 
Begum charges, at the trial in 1788 exists in two prints concerning both 
of which there has been dispute. 

The speeches of Sheridan, Chatham and Burke will always serve as an 
inspiration to those who are fond of oratory. 

Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd, author, lawyer and judge, would hardly 
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be remembered were it not for two things. First, of all, Charles Dickens 
dedicated Pickwick Papers to him, and in the second place, he defended 
Moxon, the London bookseller who was indicted for publishing Shelley’s 
works. This speech is perhaps one of the most remarkable ever delivered 
in a court room. Moxon was charged with “intent to bring the holy 
scriptures into disbelief and contempt.” Talfourd’s speech analyzing the 
motives which inspired Milton in writing Paradise Lost has had a marked 
influence on the minds of the critics of that great poem. 

The most popular, if not the greatest, American orator was Daniel 
Webster. Carl Schurz calls Webster’s reply to Hayne ‘a glorious speech 
which holds the first place among the monuments of American oratory.” 
Every American lawyer is familiar with Webster’s famous speech delivered 
in the United States Supreme Court, March 10, 1818, in the famous 
Dartmouth College case. 

Another great American lawyer, orator and author was William Wirt, 
celebrated particularly for his prosecution of Aaron Burr, and for his 
Life of Patrick Henry. His speech at the trial of Burr in Richmond, 
Virginia, May, 1817, is a masterpiece. 

The names that I have just mentioned represent but a very few of 
the great forensic orators. I could mention many more but I do not 
think it necessary in addressing an audience like this. Wherever the prin- 
ciples of Anglo Saxon freedom and the rights of man have been at stake 
the all animating voice of the orator has kept alive the sacred flame. So 
long as there are wrongs to be redressed, so long as the strong oppress 
the weak, so long as injustice sits in high places, the voice of the orator 
will be needed to plead for the rights of man. 

Of course sometimes the power of expression can be carried too far. It 
then hurts the lawyer. If he comes into the court room to tell you that 
to-day is the 29th of the month, and takes an hour to do it, even a judge 
will sometimes be human enough to try to find a way to decide that the 
29th day of the month is not the 29th, but the 28th or the 30th. In other 
words, there is such a thing as talking too much. 

They tell a story about Mark Twain, who went to church on one occasion. 
Of course he went on other occasions too. But on this particular occasion 
the minister was preaching for the purpose of raising money to help convert 
the heathen. Mark Twain tells us that after he had listened to the sermon 
for a while, he thought he would give five dollars to help convert, the 
heathen. After the minister had spoken a half hour, Mark Twain thought 
that two dollars would be sufficient to help convert the heathen. After 
the minister had spoken another half hour, Mark thought one dollar would 
be sufficient to help convert the heathen. Finally, after the minister had 
spoken another half hour and sat down, Mark Twain tells us that when 
the collection box was passed to him, he put twenty-five cents in the box 
and took out two dollars change. So you see there is such a thing as 
talking too long. Although there is to be no collection box passed around 
here, I think I had better sit down. ( Applause.) 
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THE PRESIDENT: The next address of the morning will be by Professor 
Parke Schoch of the West Philadelphia High School for Girls,—‘Public 
Speaking in the Public Schools.” 


“PUBLIC SPEAKING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.” 


Mr. Scnuocu: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am here this 
morning by permission of the Chairman of the Program Committee to 
speak informally for a few minutes on what the public schools are doing 
by way of a contribution to the training in public speaking. 

My interest in this subject is not only ‘of the moment, not only because 
1 have been invited to speak here, not merely because | have had the 
opportunity in the brief history of our new school in West Philadelphia 
to make some suggestions for training in the art of speaking. Our school 
is a girls’ school as you are aware. My interest dates very far back; 
certainly eighteen years ago when it was my privilege to direct the work 
of boys. 1 asked the president of the institution with which I was then 
connected if 1 might form a class in public speaking, of the boys not 
only in my own department, but of all the boys in all of the departments 
of the institution who were in their senior year, for I was convinced that 
education however complete in extent and however fine in quality was of 
little value to our young men unless there went with it some power to use 
the education. And that power could be created only through a training 
in easy, natural expression,—the power to tell what one knows in a simple, 
direct, concise, convincing manner with no thought whatever of elocu- 
tionary effect. 

I shall not take time to speak of that work which is passed and gone. 
It continued for twelve years, and I look back upon it as one of the 
most useful contributions I have been able to make to the training of the 
hundreds of boys who participated in those exercises. Many boys now 
grown to manhoood have told me that that simple training in easy, 
natural expression has been of more use to them than anything else 
learned in that institution. Those who were diffident and who shrank 
from self-expression, would, with a little help, finally come up to it 
willingly and after a year or two, I found, in most cases that it came 
to be an enjoyable exercise, so far as such exercises can be enjoyable to 
the boy. 

The assignment given to those young men was a three minute speech 
on some subject preferably an experience out of their own lives. They 
were advised to speak without notes if possible, or with an outline if 
necessary; and looking the audience straight in the face, to speak naturally 
without gesture or flourish of any kind, because gesture would be, in 
such a performance, as it is in nine out of ten cases, awkward, especially 
when studied as gestures usually are. 

When it became my privilege to take charge of the new High School 
for Girls in West Philadelphia, one thing I had in mind was that this 


particular subject should be encouraged. I realized four years ago, I 
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realize still, the great need of training in public speaking, not only for 
boys, but girls too. 

The status of woman to-day compared with that of twenty years ago 
is much changed. Much more preparation is necessary in order that 
our women may be able to participate in the various activities to which 
they are called. This requires of us as directors of the studies of girls, 
some thought as to their preparation in ready expression, or giving out 
of what they know. There is quite as much need to-day for training in 
public speaking for girls as for boys, and hence we at the West Phila- 
delphia School are giving considerable attention to this art. When we 
came together as a School one thing I asked of the head of the department 
of English in our school was, “In how many ways can we get our girls on 
their feet so that they will be trained in the power of self-possession and 
be able to speak their thoughts easily and naturally?’ This is what we 
are doing: 

First: In every English course in the four years of the high school, 
the girls are required to take their turns in such exercises as necessitate 
their coming to the front of the room to present a three-minute topic, 
as many times during the year as is possible with large classes. These 
topics, of course, are subjects which enable the girl to speak about 
something out of her own experience, preferably, or some other topic 
which she fully understands. While these topics are being presented 
and discussed, the teacher retires to the back of the room, and subor- 
dinates herself as much as possible. Many teachers make the mistake 
of thinking they should do all of the talking in the class-room, and as 
a result the students themselves get little opportunity for training in. 
this valuable exercise. What we need are fewer compositions by students 
and more speaking. Nothing gives me more pleasure as I walk through 
our corridors than to see in every English room (the doors have glass 
panels and one can easily see from the outside) some girl on her feet 
addressing the class. She is being unconsciously trained in public speaking. 

Second: We have special classes in what we call “Oral Expression.” 
These classes are conducted primarily for the benefit of the girls who 
are going to the normal schools to become teachers. As their future is 
one in which they must do much talking, they should of all things be able 
to do so with ease and clearness. In these classes various things are 
done. First, the girls are assigned topics and required to-speak upon them, 
each girl having eight turns a term, sixteen a year if possible. If the 
girl is not able to speak extemporaneously, she is allowed to memorize 
and recite her assignment. In addition to this, every girl must appear 
once a term on the platform of the school at the morning assembly in a 
recitation, or perhaps a number of them may present a short play. 

Then, too, we have debates. The plan has been followed in history and 
civics, as well as in English, to have frequent debates, and these constitute 
a very large part of the work in civies, especially in the last term of the 
girls’ course. We teach less of the old-fashioned narrative history and 
more of the economic relation of historical facts to present day problems. 
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This gives the girls leave and opportunity to select subjects that are alive 
and of interest to them in debate. 

Another simple way we employ of furthering public speaking is this: 
Frequently teachers are late in getting to their class-rooms, and instead 
of having a class of thirty in a hubbub and enjoying the absence of the 
teacher, it is understood that the absence of the teacher, even for a 
moment, necessitates a girl getting up and conducting the lesson to the 
best of her ability. There is usually an understanding between the teacher 
and the class as to which girl shall do this. Each girl has her turn. 

These things I have spoken about I might call regular curriculum 
requirements. Then we have extra curricula opportunities in this line. 
Of these I might mention our dramatic clubs. These clubs are made up 
largely of those who enjoy the training that is offered. Such clubs give 
plays once or twice a year. 

Then, of course, we have voluntary school debating clubs. I always 
regret that the activities of our debating clubs are so little known. If 
these clubs required the services of a physician or two on the side lines 
and an ambulance in waiting outside the gates, as in the case of the 
football teams, they would receive more attention. But they are doing 
good work, none-the-less. 

In our neighbor boys’ school, I am pleased to say, they are arriving 
at this same excellent end in another way. They have in connection with 
their work a house of representatives, and they have a pretty good house 
of representatives, too. It is just about as dignified as ours, and it dis- 
cusses things just about as intelligently. This organization makes period- 
ical visits to other schools and gives exhibitions. I shall never forget 
the day that the fifty boys, accompanied by an instructor, came to our 
school. They discussed the wisdom or non-wisdom of the adoption of 
the Metric System in this country. It was serious, semi-ludicrous, and 
very ludicrous at times, but what it did show me was the eagerness of 
each boy to beat the other fellow in his arguments. These boys bravely 
faced a roomful of twelve hundred girls and spoke and argued admirably. 
That was an accomplishment, I think you will agree, and an invaluable 
training for boys. 

Then another very good medium for furthering the same end is our 
students’ association. Our public schools to-day as you well know, are 
encouraging more and more the formation of student associations with 
a view to giving the students a voice in their own affairs. Some schools 
and colleges call it student government. We do not so call it. We do, 
however, have the idea of student self-regulation, in so far as the opinion 
of all the girls may be desired in settling questions that arise in the 
school about the life and movement of the girls in the building, ete. In 
this way we are inculcating the idea of community rights and duties. One 
of the privileges of the association is to conduct the morning exercises 
periodically. They not only read the Bible and announce the songs, make 
the announcements that would be made by the principal or someone taking 
his place, necessary to the daily running of the school, but they also make 
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up their own programs, inviting to the school speakers they may wish 
to hear, or providing a musical program, as they may prefer. This 
brings the president of the students’ association and others to the front. 
They are certainly getting the best sort of training in platform work. 
One of the rules of the association is that the principal officers must be 
elected from the girls whose names are presented from the platform in 
regular nominating speeches. This rule brings many girls each term to 
the front in a speaking exercise of unusual value to those participating. 
It is gratifying to observe the keen competition among the students to 
making these nominating speeches. 

What have we in mind in requiring or furthering these various means 
of oral English? Public speaking, of course. But in doing so we keep 
before us two thoughts: 

First: Less knowledge for its own sake, less cramming of facts into 
the brains of our girls and boys and a greater ability to use what is put 
there; that is, the real true idea of education. 

Second: The power of natural, clear, and forceful speech, with no 
straining at elocutionary or oratorical effect, so that our young people 
in adult life may, through this power, rise to positions of leadership in 
their chosen callings. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: There is a little time left to discuss this paper. 


Miss ALDRICH: The subject of elocution, or public speaking in public 
schools is one to which I have devoted a life time. 

I should like to say that fine as is the work being done in this West 
Philadelphia Girls’ High School, there are two points open to attack. 
One is that the child gets no training in the use of the instrument. We 
would never expect anyone to sit down and play the piano without having 
much training in the exercises. Now our boys and girls are not getting 
that. They do not get the training in phonetics that they should in the 
lower schools. In fact, I believe the reading lessons in the seventh and 
eighth grades are about one hour per week. The consequence is, our 
children come to us without any of the training of the instrument which 
is essential before we can have good expression. 

But I do not believe in combining the two. That is, if you are giving 
the mechanical part, it should not be taken together with the expression. 
When we have one at a time—the training of the instrument, then the 
expression—an artistic result is better reached. 

The other point of attack that these opportunities, although open to 
all, are seized only by the few. That is, the girls and boys who like this 
work are taking these classes. They are doing it because they are inter- 
ested in it. But to the great mass of boys and girls this work is absolutely 
torture. These are the ones who should be made to takes these courses, 
Many of our great orators at one time dreaded to face an audience. 

Now this leads me to the expression of something that is of interest 
to everyone of you. I would like to ask how many persons are members 
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of the National Council of Teachers of English, that great body of men 
and women connected with the public schools all over the United States? 

It may interest you to know that through the work of the English 
Council the subject of oral expression is being emphasized. Seven of 
the nine papers to be presented at their coming Convention in New York 
City treat entirely, or at least touch upon the spoken word. We have 
such leaders in this kind of work as Calvin Lewis. Their work, I feel 
sure, is due to the missionary work done by this Association. 

When this Association was started in 1892 by such men as Mr. Mackay, 
Mr. Trueblood, Mr. Fulton, these are the men who formed the nucleus. 
We have a number of such people as these to thank for the great awakening 
in the public schools. For it was the object of this Association to arouse 
interest in the spoken word. What is the result? To-day many of our 
great colleges of the east, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, Cornell, are adopting 
plans by means of which the great subject of oral expression is being 
made a necessity and not an optional subject in our high schools. 

1917-18 college requirements which will be adopted by many of the 
leading colleges will require an examination in Oral English. Now 
how ean our young men and women pass this examination if they are 
not taught in the high school? One of the greatest problems is that our 
boys and girls come to us with so little knowledge of the English language. 
We try to make our language as simple as possible and yet they do not 
seem to understand. Not long ago we were reading some of Irving’s 
“Christmas Sketches” and I found that many of the pupils did not under- 
stand apparently simple passages. 

We teachers have to meet these problems. These boys and girls are 
not able to do the work that we require. We have to get them ready, 
and it must be done on the very simplest basis. We must give them this 
oral training, and it must be done in a brief time, but we cannot find the 
teachers. I gave that message three years ago in Washington. 

The high schools in Cincinnati are growing immensely. As a result 
of the lack of teachers trained for this work, it has been dropped from 
the first two or three year courses, and not only that, but teachers who 
are not especially trained are expected to teach it. We ask you to supply 
this need. However, in order to teach in the public high school it is nee- 
essary that the applicant be a college trained person. A private school 
training is not sufficient. 

I believe that this association could do excellent work if it were amal- 
gamated with the National Council of Teachers of English. That is the 
way to continue the work. We invite all the teachers in private schools. 
This is a teachers’ association, not a public school association. Every one 
who teaches either in private school, public school, college or kindergarten 
is eligible. 

The National Education Association, the affiliated body, the National 
Council of Teachers of English extends to you a cordial invitation to 
become members of this Association. (Applause.) 
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Mr. SILVERNAIL: I would like to ask one question of Professor Schoch 
and that is what has been the effect or has any been noticed upon the 
work of the other departments? 


Mr. Scuocu: I am very glad to answer that question. But first of all 
I should like to correct an apparent misunderstanding on the part of the 
previous speaker. The work in English, five times a week for four years 
is required. The extra activities are optional. 

Now as to the question: It has been very gratifying to me to receive 
word from all the other departments of the High School to the effect that 
our young women are ready to respond on their feet with unusual eager- 
ness, certainly with unusual willingness, and they are certainly better 
skilled in the use of spoken English as a result of this definite work we 
are doing in that department. The recitation of the girl is given in 
clearer, and of course better English. I quite agree with the lady who 
has just spoken that there are still many defects in the system. The 
technique of the thing should be taught. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: My question was misunderstood. What I wanted to 
know is: Does this tend to make better mathematicians, better students 
of history, better students of the sciences? 


Mr. SHocu: It is hard for me to answer that. Our school is only four 
years old. We have endeavored to do these things, but we--eannot yet 
judge of the actual effect on the other departments. I think inevitably 
it must be true. If you get clearer expression, you are certainly going 
to get clearer thinking. 


Miss Atpricu: I know that when our teachers want a subject well 
worked up, they call upon the members of our Debating Club. They are 
more efficient in that kind of work than the others, and I think this is 
entirely due to the training they have received along that line. 


THE CHAIRMAN: This subject is interesting, and we have all enjoyed 
listening to the discussion. We have with us at this time another who is 
interested in our work; one who for a long while was a very active mem- 
ber of this Association. I am going to ask Dr. Neff to speak to us for a 
few moments. (Applause.) 


Dr. NerF: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I appreciate this kind 
invitation to speak, but wish that the Chairman had suggested a sub- 
ject. If, however, you will allow me to say what occurs to me, regard- 
less of what title you may give it, I shall be glad to talk to you. 

It seems to me that the problem we have to face—the one thing that 
stands in the way of more rapid advancement is the fact that the work 
of teachers of elocution and of public speaking is largely on a false basis. 

We are known as teachers of expression and yet expression cannot be 
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taught. Expression can be evolved; it cannot be taught. What is true of 
any plant is true of people. The plant expresses itself according to the 
life that is in it, but you cannot teach it how to grow. You can evolve 
the plant, stimulate its growth—that is, its expression, by enriching its 
life. We can do the same with people, but this is not teaching expression. 

How can we enrich the lives of people in such a way as to evolve more 
affective expression? This is our real problem. 

The source of life enrichment, of effective expression, lies in knowledge. 
According to the degree of completeness in which we grasp what we know 
and what we talk about will our mental and soul life be rich and our 
expression be ideal. 

If this is true, the thing to be done is to improve the student’s under- 
standing, to enlarge, to perfect his conception, his grasp of knowledge. 
Here lies the great need of all people. When we have men and women 
whose minds and hearts are in a high state of development, as a result 
of this fuller conception of knowledge, we will have not only effective, 
artistic speaking, but successful work in all directions. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Unless there is a desire to the contrary, I think we 
will at once turn this meeting into the business meeting which has been 
announced for this time, to hear the reports of the committees, and the 
election of officers for next year. (At this time is was announced that 
the regular program for Friday evening was to be given on Thursday, 
therefore making Friday noon the end of the Convention, instead of Friday 
evening as previously announced.) 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


Reception tendered the visiting delegates at Hotel Normandie by Mr. 
Charles C. Shoemaker, Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. 

At an early hour the guests assembled in one of the parlors of the 
Normandie Hotel. By this time everyone knew everyone else and a 
pleasant air of companionship pervaded the different groups scattered 
about the room. While waiting for the promised entertainment of the 
evening, the members spent the time usefully and delightfully, exchang- 
ing anecdotes, comparing professional experiences, and gaining sugges- 
tions and information at every turn. 

Soon, however, there was a stir and then a hush for the speaker of the 
evening was taking her place. The audience arranged itself in a semi- 
circle and waited expectantly—nor were they disappointed—for soon 
could be heard the clear, quiet voice of Mary Brevard Roberts, Phila- 
delphia, reciting the quaint words of “The Maker of Dreams” by Downs. 

Following the recitation Mr, Williams was persuaded to speak to the 
gathering. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: After that beautiful story I really do not want to recite 
for you, but I have a sentiment that I do want to leave with you because it 
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is a sentiment that I cannot express in my own words, but is beautifully 
expressed in the words of this little poem. It expresses very much my 
feeling in regard to my many friends of this Association. 


NESBIT’S POEM—“A FRIEND OR TWO.” 


There's all of pleasure and all of peace, 
In a friend or two; 

And all your troubles may find release 
With a friend or two; 

It's in the grip of the clasping hand 

On native soil or in alien land, 

But the world is made—do you understand ?— 
Of a friend or two. 


A song to sing and a crust to share 
With a friend or two; 

A smile to give and a grief to bear 
With a friend or two; 

A road to walk and a goal to win, 

An inglenook to find comfort in, 

The gladdest hours that we know begin 
With a friend or two. 


A little laughter; perhaps some tears 
With a friend or two; 

The days, the weeks, and the months and years, 
With a friend or two; 

A vale to cross and a hill to climb, 

A mock at age and a jeer at time— 

The prose of life takes the lilt of rhyme 
With a friend or two. 


The brother-soul and brother-heart 
Of a friend or two; 
Makes us drift on from the crowd apart 
With a friend or two; 
For come days happy or come days sad, 
We count no hours but the ones made glad 
By the hale, good times we have ever had 
With a friend or two. 


Then brim the goblet and quaff the toast 
To a friend or two; 

For glad the man who can always boast 
Of a friend or two; 

The fairest sight is a friendly face, 

The blithest tread is a friendly pace, 

And heaven will be a better place 
For a friend or two. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


Mr. Hott: I am very glad to introduce to you this morning Dr. C. 
Hudson Makuen, of Philadelphia, who will speak to us on “The Psychology 


” 


of Reading. 
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“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF READING.” 


Dr. MAKUEN: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Mr. John Bur- 
roughs has said one of the best things a man can bring into this world 
with him is a natural humility of spirit, and the truth of this state- 


ment comes forcibly home to me on this occasion. 

I have been advertised and introduced to speak to you on the psychology 
of reading, a subject to which I have given practically no attention for 
the last thirty years, and you will readily understand that prior to that 
time I could have had very little knowledge of the psychology of any- 
thing. The fact is, I never consented to speak to you on the psychology 
of reading, and I have in my possession documental evidence of the proof 
of this assertion, but I think I did consent to speak to you on the 
psychology of speech, which is, of course, a somewhat different proposi- 
tion. 

However, when you come to think of it, speaking and reading are not 
so different after all, for have not we who have studied elocution and read- 
ing been asked more times than once to read as if we were speaking and 
do we not now teach our pupils to try to read as if they were speaking? 
Speaking, therefore, must be a higher art than reading. Moreover, speech 
is the one faculty more than any other that distinguishes man from the 
brute creation. The lower animals do not speak except to a limited ex- 
tent, nor indeed, can they learn to speak except in very rare instances and 
by dint of much careful and persistent training. This comparative speech- 
lessness of the lower animals is due to the fact that they lack a kind of 
cerebral equipment which is found in man and which is absolutely essen- 
tial to the development of normal speech. 

Now, the question arises what is this cerebral equipment, and how 
does it serve to make the development of speech possible and even neces- 
sary? Obviously, this equipment is not peripheral but central. It is not 
purely physical in the sense that we use the term physical, but it is 
manifestly psychical and therefore I have chosen for my subject the 
psychology of speech. 

The cerebral or mental or psychical equipment possessed by man and 
making the development of speech possible and even necessary, consists 
in those faculties which may be expressed or implied in the word intelli- 
gence. It is a man’s superior intellect that distinguishes him from the 
brute creation and his speech is a result of consequence of this superior 
intellect. As a man thinketh so I should say he speaketh, and his speech 
is also essential to the highest and best kind of thinking. 

Speech has been called a “tool of the mind.” Just as the hammer and 
saw are essential to good carpenter’s work, so speech is essential to good 
mental work, hence the necessity for the development of speech in man. 

Speech has been defined as articulated voice and I am fond of thinking 
of it as being molded voice. To us as teachers it may be helpful to think 
of voice as being something that may be poured into the physical oral 
articulating molds and somewhat as ice cream is molded into various: 
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forms and shapes, so voice may be thought of as being molded into the 
elements which properly combined or articulated constitute what we call 
speech. 

Moreover, I have ventured to define voice, although I think it is a 
somewhat difficult thing to do. My own definition, however, is as follows: 
Voice is a moving column of breath set in vibration by its own im- 
pact with the vocal bands and reinforced by its diffusion through the 
various resonance chambers into the surrounding atmosphere. I find that 
this is a pretty good definition. 

[ have been speaking rather of the physiology of speech which seems 
necessary in order to introduce my subject, the psychology of speech. As 
| have said, the higher intellectual faculties of the brain are absolutely 
essential not only to the acquirement of even ordinary speech but also 
and especially to the development of anything like artistic speech, and I 
desire now to explain to you as briefly as possible the physical conditions 
of certain areas of the brain which seem to form a basis for the equip- 
ment necessary for the development of speech. 

The chief incentive to the development of speech is always a desire, 
which amounts almost to a necessity for the expression of thought. No 
one ever yet acquired speech who did not have things to say. 

I remember once hearing John M. Mackenzie of Baltimore say that he 
was called upon to examine a young man who never talked. The young 
fellow seemed sound and perfect to everyone who saw him, but no one 
could make him talk. Finally, after Dr. Mackenzie had examined him, 
he gave him a poke in the ribs and said: “Why in thunder don’t you 
talk?” To which the fellow replied, “What the —— is the use of talk- 
ing when you have nothing to say?” 

As necessity has been regarded as the mother of invention, so necessity 
may be called the mother of speech. The muscles employed in the pro- 


duction of speech have been called the mental muscles, so closely and so 


accurately do they reflect the various mental activities. The psychology 
of speech, therefore, is a broad subject and it includes a study, not only 
of speech in all of its phases, but also of man himself in all of his moods 
and degrees of intellectual development. The growth or development of 
speech has been a gradual one, and it has proceeded synchronously with 
the development of the human race. New symbols of speech, or words, 
are being regularly introduced as the necessity arises for the naming of 
new objects and for the expression of newer and more abstract ideas. 

Speech should be distinguished from language. Language has been 
defined as a series of symbols adopted by convention to represent externally 
the internal processes of thinking, and speech, therefore, is merely the 
externalization of the processes of thinking by means of these conven- 
tional symbols. It is, in short, our method of expressing our thoughts 
by means of symbols or words. 

The faculty upon which the normal development of speech chiefly 
depends is that of hearing and no child ever yet acquired speech of his 
own accord who could not hear and understand speech. The hearing of 
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speech, although primarily and in part, physical in character, is in its 
final essence psychical. Sound, as you know, is conducted through the 
peripheral organs of hearing to the so-called auditory center of the brain, 
where it is analyzed and converted into the images of speech. This analysis 
of sounds which are heard, is made by the higher intellectual faculties 
of the brain which are, comparatively speaking, lacking in the lower 
animals. The language centers of the cerebral cortex are diagramatically 
represented in this chart and the diagrams were originally made by my 
friend, Dr. James Kerr Love. 

I have said that hearing is essential to the development of normal speech, 
but I am going to give you a little exhibition this morning of a young 
woman who has no hearing, in fact, who has never had any hearing, and 
I should like to show you how she has learned to articulate. Her train- 
ing has been in the development of speech without hearing, but through the 
other senses. I have asked her to tell you briefly the story of her life. 


Dr. MAKUEN: Sarah, did you have any trouble in finding the way here? 

SARAH: Yes. 

Dr. MAKUEN: How did you find the way? 

SaraH: I had to ask a boy who was coming along, where this building 
was. 

Dr. MAKUEN: Now what are you going to say? 

Saran: <A few years ago I began to talk like other children, but I could 
not hear a sound. 


Dr. MAKUEN: She has improved her speech very much in the last year. 
She is 18 years old. At five she had not heard a sound and did not under- 
stand anything. In this time she has learned to do this by working in 
connection with me in my office. 


SARAH: I began to learn when I was five years old. Dr. Makuen taught 
me to read the lips and this enabled me to go through the public schools. 
I graduated from the grammar school. Several years later I came down 
to Dr. Makuen again. I learned to improve the sounds. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: What is the difference in her voice, or is it normal? 
There seems to be a little difficulty there. You say this child does not 
hear voice at all. She talks by her feeling of muscular action? 


Dr. MAKUEN: If you could appreciate the difficulties of the child de- 
veloping a voice like that you would hardly ask that question. Those of 
you who have heard Helen Keiler will remember that in a room of this 
size one half or one quarter of the words she utters cannot be heard. 
This child has not nearly the mind that Helen Keller has, but she has 
developed this voice which can be understood so clearly. As to the ques- 
tion,—most people who are deaf have scarcely any voice at all. Her 
speech is articulated. She molds it after the sense of sight—by watch- 
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ing me do it. The only trouble is that “less she is kept at it—unless 
her interest is kept up-—she loses what she has gained. 


(Mrs. Fry asked the young lady if she would give up trying to talk, 


and she replied, “No.”) Following this a number of the visitors asked 
questions, and to each the young lady gave an intelligent, clear rev!y. 


Mr. Horr: The next paper on the program this morning: “The Stan- 
dardization of the English Sounds and Enunciation” will be delivered by 
Elizabeth Lavender Schreiner, Philadelphia. 


“THE STANDARDIZATION OF THE ENGLISH ELEMENTARY 
SOUNDS AND ENUNCIATION.” 

Mrs, ELIZABETH LAVENDER SCHREINER: There is an old saying “Dress 
does not make the man,” but in these days of advanced thought and civili- 
zation, we know that the well-groomed, tastily attired man or woman 
receives immediately a courteous reception and is accorded the utmost re- 
spect; and if this outward appearance is followed up with language worth 
while usually the person will obtain that for which he or she may be 
seeking far more quickly than if shabbiness, which suggests carelessness, 
reigned. 

If the manner of one’s dress can play such an important part, the garb 
in which our spoken thoughts are clothed will produce at once a favorable 
or unfavorable impression. Since the spoken language is the chief means 
by which we make ourselves known to our fellow creatures, does it not 
behoove us to make the striking element, Enunciation, as perfect as we 
possibly can? 

A good true pure enunciation is the real test of culture,—the veneer 
that a really cultured person always shows in speech. 

Many rugged speakers of marvelous ability spring from the masses. 
Their ideas and thoughts are of untold value, but the pronunciation rob 
them of half their power. It annoys us unconsciously and we imme- 
diately suspect that the speaker’s early training was neglected, and his 
environment that of the uneducated. 

However, while first impressions are lasting, our desire to produce the 
best is a very minor reason for cultivating the art of pure and correct 
enunciation. It is through this power we convey our thoughts to our 
listeners with clearness and precision, and if we have no acknowledged 
standard of pronunciation, then our spoken language will become inade- 
quate as such a medium. 

In foreign countries, especially Italy and France where there are many, 
many dialects, sometimes as many as one thousand, existing, it is almost 
as difficult for persons from ore locality to understand those of any other 
locality as it is those of another tongue. While the area of our country 
is much vaster, this condition does not exist, we know there is a difference, 
and frequently it is commented upon, but should these differences continue 
to grow, dialects will spring into life. 

So, in an organization of this kind, if as you spread to various parts 
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of the country, you could influence the section in which you live to 
teach a uniform or standard pronunciation, along the best known and 
laid out lines that may be planned and adopted by you using as your 
model the best authorities on the subject, you will be the means of pre- 
serving the beauty and elegance of the most extensively used and commonly 
known language in the world. 

Enunciation is divided into pronunciation and articulation. 

Bailey sums up the three essentials of good reading in saying that it is 
necessary to have distinct expression to be heard; right emphasis to be 
understood, and right expression to be felt. 

“They read in the book, of the law of God, distinctly, and gave the 
sense and caused them to understand the reading. And all the people 
went their way to make great mirth, because they understood the words that 
were delivered into them.”—Nehemiah. 

Without the first essential, the second and third are useless, hence the 
necessity of beginning at the bottom and building a solid foundation. 
Many of the schools of expression seem to ignore the tremendous and 
vital necessity of this part of the work, supposing since the pupils as a 
rule come to them after they have finished elementary training that it 
has been taught. In the general schools, public or private, such a thing 
after the first vear or two as teaching enunciation is not known, hence 
the universal bad spelling as well as unintelligible reading we have from 
the young people of to-day. 

This has been going on for a generation or so, hence it is positively 
appalling the poor pronunciation and bad articulation found in the teach- 
ers of the children. Thus a living example is kept in front of our 
children for five hours a day—enough to ruin the home environment, which 
unfortunately, frequently happens to be worse. 

How are we to handle the situation? It is generally conceded that bad 
habits mental, moral or physical, are only corrected when we start with 
the children. Those of a large growth are hard to change. A country 
addicted to habits of intemperance can best be made temperate by edu- 
cating the young members of the communities in habits of sobriety. 

As a general thing, the elocutionist must begin by undoing the work of 
the primary teacher. I have been in private and public schools, and have 
noticed the result of the average teacher in giving or hearing a reading 
lesson. And it usually is anything but satisfactory, chiefly because the 
simple pronunciation of the words is not taught. 

Can you understand why this subject is given so little thought and at- 
tention when it is the key to all knowledge? 

The child in the fourth or fifth year fails to understand his history, 
geography, or other printed study because he cannot read intelligently. 
He does not know how to pronounce, hence he stumbles through a con- 
glomeration of words he is busy hunting pronunciations for in a hap- 
hazard way, so that he cannot concentrate the groups of words to grasp the 
ideas. 

I never allow a pupil to stop in the middle of a thought or sense word 
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to study out a word. That must be done first, the minute he breaks his 
thought word he sits down. 

Very few persons can read a page of plain English without making 
numerous errors in pronunciation. It is indeed rare to listen to a speaker 
who does not make numerous mistakes in an ordinarily short address. 

Causes of incorrect pronunciation are three—ignorance, laziness, and 
carelessness, and the greatest of these is carelessness. People hear a word 
pronounced indifferently or carelessly by others about them all their lives. 
For instance, Philadelphians have grown accustomed to the flat a and 
our as in man and found, and incorrectly pronounce them. And if you 
attempt to correct them or to give the dictionary or standard pronuncia- 
tion they will say: “Oh I could not say that! It would be affected.” When 
in reality it is easier to go carelessly on their way giving wrong sounds, 
and they are actually too lazy to use their organs of speech in the right 
way to produce the correct sound. The average person from the middle 
or western part of Pennsylvania will pronounce daughter as darter, water, 
etc., and yet we all speak the English language. 

In travelling through Massachusetts and Maine some years ago, I was 
amazed and delighted to hear the correct pronunciation, the pure articu- 
lation of even the mass of the people—newsboys, street car conductors, 
those of foreign parentage. We know that these people could not possibly 
have had a great number of years in school and we realize how thoroughly 
they must be drilled in the beginning. The subject there is of as great 
importance as mathematics. Why can’t we correct the slovenly speech of 
the masses? New England is the only section where we hear universally 
good pure mother tongue. 

Ignorance is the real prolific cause of incorrect pronunciation. The 
people have not been taught the elements of their language. If we have a 
standard to go by—the educated part of the community at least should 
understand and use the accepted best pronunciations. Our English cousins 
have, as a general rule, a far better and more perfect pronunciation and 
articulation than we Americans. Why the vast majority of them can’t 
say “America” properly. They do not know that the e in the word is 
controlled by the r, that the r should be placed at the very tip of a rolled 
tongue. 

To change and overcome this state of affairs we must give the student 
a thorough drilling in Standard elementary sounds. What is an ele- 
mentary sound? One that cannot be analyzed into two or more distinct 
sounds. We must teach them what the markings mean. 


There are forty-two elementary sounds, divided into vowels and con- 
sonants. The consonants form the skeleton or frame work of the words 
and give them strength and energy, while the vowels give the words in- 
dividuality. 

The elementary vowel sounds are sixteen in number and each has its own 
position in the voeal organs, but articulation is not so necessary in vowels 
as in consonants, vowels assert themselves. 
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Time wili not permit me to go extensively into positions, suffice it to 
say children must be taught these to have perfect speech. 

In formulating a plan for enunciation to be taught in the Bell Tele- 
phone School of Philadelphia last year, because of the wide spread igno- 
rance of the broader sounds of “a” we decided to universally use short “a” 
where these broader sounds were needed. In teaching the principal and 
teachers of this school, I found the instructing in various positions for 
consonant sounds of infinite value, it projected the tone, it got rid of 
nasal quality, fatal in a telephone operator, and it helped save the girls’ 
voices. These girls are usually fresh from high school and yet they do 
not know their elementary sounds. 

In studying consonants, positions and muscular training must be given. 
Alex Melville Bell gives us valuable aid in teaching articulation which he 
tells us has three essentials, distinctness, easy flow and delicacy. 

His method of visible speech is invaluable in teaching the consonants 
by showing for each sound a position. It trains the muscles of the lips, 
tongue and cheeks, gives firm control over the sounds and eliminates nasal 
tones from the voice by placing it correctly. 

This will also, if practiced correctly, overcome all mannerisms of mouth, 
when we know just where and how to make the sounds. Bell emphatically 
states that the upper lip should always be quiescent and the lower lip 
confined moving only as much as absolutely necessary. Practice with the 
aid of a hand mirror aids materially. 

This constant correction of faults, training our ear by knowing proper 
positions for all sounds will make the ideas roll from our lips with an 
ease and delicacy shown as a rule only by the polished actor or actress. 
Bad pronunciation is a crime. It is a sure test of ignorance. It is our 
every day conversation in intercourse with our fellow creatures that we 
want and can make to the smallest sound as complete and accurate as 
when we deliver an oration. 

“Speak the speech I pray you as I pronounced it to you.”—Hamlet. 
( Applause. ) 


Mr. Hott: We will now have our Conference Hour, scheduled to begin 
the morning. 

For a number of years we have felt that this association should do some- 
thing toward the standardization of the sounds, and it was with that 
thought in view that we proposed this talk. 

We do not want any affectation in any way. We want uniformity. I 
think we can agree on that. You all know that in various parts of this 
country different speech is used. One might almost say that different 
dialects are spoken. I think we might get back of this and ask “What 
is the best sound to use?” The Italian “a” seems to be the one that is 
most uniformly mispronounced all over the country, and yet it is a 
beautiful sound. I should like to ask the Association about it. 


Miss Bisnop: I do not know whether Mrs. Schreiner is a Philadelphian 
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or not. I am not, but being more or less of a continual visitor in Phila- 
delphia, I do not like to hear people blame Philadelphia or Pennsylvania. 
In my work I have had to travel from North Carolina to Nova Scotia, 
and I have noticed that it is not only in Philadelphia that people mis- 
pronounce their words. I have noticed the same errors in Baltimore that 
I noticed in Philadelphia. It seems to me that others travel as well as I, 
and it is not strange to suppose that they carry their errors with them, 
especially their errors in speech. 


C. C. SHORMAKER: I am a Philadelphian, and while | always try to be 
loyal to my own city, I am sorry to disagree with Miss Bishop. I think 
that we in Philadelphia have some of the worst forms of pronunciation 
that are used in any part of the country. We have a peculiar Philadelphia 
pronunciation. Where it came from I do not know, 

Some years ago [I was going to Boston on the Fall River boat, and 
I was drawn to the lower part of the boat where there was some form 
of entertainment. Here I became engaged in conversation with a young 
man. In the course of the conversation I guessed he was from Phila- 
delphia. He looked at me in surprise and said: “Yes, I am.” “I would 
say that you are from North Philadelphia—somewhere above Girard Ave.,” 
I said. “You are quite right, I am,”.he replied. And it was entirely due 
to his prenunciation that I knew. 

It seems to me that the best English in this country is spoken in Boston. 
There even the newsboys, while they do not speak grammatically correct, 
have a better form of pronunciation than is found anywhere else.” 


Miss ALpricH: It may interest you to know that The National Council 
of Teachers of Elocution is taking up this matter of standardization. This 
was the subject of one of the most important papers delivered before them 
in San Francisco last year. 


Miss NELKE: I[ have felt that we do not always get eredi! for the work 
that we are doing. We are 50 per cent teachers. The people that compose 
our Association have been teaching articulation, pronunciation, ete., for 
years and years. But it seems to me that almost each of us has a different 
system. 


Mrs. SCHREINER: If articulation were taught correctly in our public 
schools, many of our private school teachers would find their problems 
less. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: In the first place, one of the biggest difficulties is 
geographical location. These inaccuracies do not come from Philadelphia 
alone. They come from all parts of the country. But the point is, what 
authority are we to use? Each author has his own ideas about the 
subject, but how are we going to make them all coincide? 
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Mr. Bassitr: Just one question. What is the standard of Shakespearean 
names? It seems to me that one hears them pronounced so differently. 


Mrs. SCHREINER: | think we can all go to various authorities for Shake- 
spearean pronunciations, but W. H. Phyfe has been my authority for many 
years, and I have found no difficulty. 


Mr. Baspirt: I have always been of the opinion that the pronunciation 
of proper names was not standardized. 


Mrs. ScHREINER: Don’t you think in the case of Shakespearean names 
we use the standard of the actors and actresses of the times? 


Mr. Hott: It is the origin of these words that we should follow rather 
than the pronunciation of the times. 

This certainly is a splendid climax for our week’s work here in Phila- 
delphia. We began with a small attendance, but this I believe is the 
largest we have had at any time during the week. I think you will all 
agree that we have done some excellent work here this morning. 
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Minutes of the Board of Directors of The National 
Speech Arts Association 


Twenty-fifth Annual Convention. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Monday, June 26, 1916 


The first meeting of the Board of Directors of the National Speech Arts 
\ssociation convened at 3 Pp. M., Monday, June 26th. 

Present: Chairman, John P. Silvernail, George C. Williams, Chas. M. 
Holt, C. C. Shoemaker, Mrs. Hannibal Williams, Miss Miriam Nelke, and 
Miss Irving (proxy for Mrs. E. Mansfield Irving). 

It was moved and seconded that Mr. Silvernail act as chairman at the 
board meetings. 

Mr. Shoemaker was appointed to collect and arrange the material for 
the annual report, and in co-operation with the new president of the asso- 
ciation arrange for the printing and distribution of same. 

Then came an informal discussion of ways and means of increasing the 
attendance at our Conventions, and it was decided to continue the discus- 
sion with association at some morning session. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 1916. 


The business meeting of the Board of Directors met at 12: 00 noon. 

Present: Chairman, J. P. Silvernail, George C. Williams, Lemuel B. C. 
Josephs, J. W. Babbitt, C. E. Neil, Chas. M. Holt, Mrs. Hannibal Williams, 
Miss Miriam Nelke, Miss Jessie Tharp and Miss Margaret Irving. 

Moved by Mr. Silvernail that the election of officers be held on Thursday 
instead of Friday. Seconded by Mr. Babbitt. Carried. 

Mr. Williams moved, Mr. Babbitt seconded the appointment of Mr. 
J. P. Silvernail, Mr. C. Edmund Neil and Mrs. Obendorfer as Necrology 
Committee. Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Williams, seconded by Miss Nelke, that the place of the 
next meeting be left to the newly elected president and chairman of Board 
of Directors. Carried. 

Moved by Mrs. Williams, seconded by Mr. Babbitt, that circulars con- 
taining a plan for the increase of membership be sent out to old members, 
and to all those who might be interested. Carried. 

The advisability of affiliation with N. A. E. discussed but not acted 
upon. Action to be referred to the new Board. 

Mr. Babbitt presented a list of applications for membership. 
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Mr. George C. Williams moved, seconded by Miss Nelke that the names 
be registered and the new members be elected to membership. 
Adjourned. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 29, 1916. 


The business meeting of the National Speech Arts Association met at 
12: 00 noon, 

Meeting called to order by the president. 

Report of the Necrology Committee was presented by Mr. Josephs. Voted 
to adopt and copy to be sent to Mrs. Fulton. Same to be placed on the 
minutes. 

Mr. Babbitt as Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, presented 
report. 

The Treasurer, Miss Margaret Irving, presented report. Reported $72.75 
in the treasury. 

The following new members accepted: Active—Miss Sara S. Gabriel, 
Allentown, Pa.; Miss Mary Brevard Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Hazel 
Bartlett, St. Paul, Minn.; Miss Ethel Chilstrom, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Miss Julia C. Malmsten, Minneapolis, Minn., Miss Frances Berry Snyder, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. James Shackelford Dauerty, Columbus, ‘N. J. 
Associate—Miss Florence A. Elliott, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Miriam Gray, 
Bridgeville, Del.; Miss Dora Adele Shoemaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Moved by Mr. Silvernail, seconded by Miss Nelke that Mrs. Cora Wheeler 
Dunmore, Utica, N. Y. be elected to honorary membership. Carried and 
the Secretary requested to convey such in writing to Mrs. Dunmore. 


Moved and seconded that Mr. Lemuel B. C. Josephs be made Judge of 
Election. Carried. 


Moved by Mr. Williams and seconded by Miss Aldrich that the Secretary 
cast one vote for the officers named by the nominating Committee. Carried. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 1916-1917. 


President—Mr. Charles M. Holt Minneapolis, Minn. 
First Vice-President—Mr. Albert M. Harris ............ Nashville, Tenn. 
Second Vice-President—Mr. C. Edmund Neil ........ Morgantown, W. Va. 
Treasurer—Miss Margaret E. Irving Toledo, Ohio 
Secretary—Miss Jessie E. Tharp New Orleans, La. 
Auditor—Mrs. Fanetta Sargent Haskell St. Louis, Mo. 
Official Editor—Mr. Chas. C. Shoemaker Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATIONAL SPEECH ARTS ASSOCIATION 
DIRECTORS ELECTED TO FILL VACANCIES. 


I ID 6. 0'y. 55.9 844 Kb ree eedigws seamen New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving Toledo, Ohio 
Ee, PD vce scite seen nce vvnsnwennees New York, N. Y. 
Miss Grace E. Makepeace Cleveland, Ohio 
Miss Jennie Mannheimer Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. Edward P. Perry St. Louis, Mo. 


TO SERVE THREE YEARS. 


Bit. Uy WOCGMIMIN DADDISG soso ccc cee cessecceceess Newburgh, N. Y. 
Miss Mary A. Blood Chicago, Il. 
Mr. James Lawrence Lardner Evanston, Ill. 
Mrs. Belle Watson Melville Oak Park, Ill. 
Mr. Chas. M. Newcomb Delaware, Ohio 
Mir. ERODING C. TRWCBIOOd 2. own ccc cc ccccnccsccce Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Mr. Geo. C. Williams ... Ithaca, N. Y. 


President Geo. C. Williams extended a word of greeting to the new 
president and thanked the members for their hearty co-operation and 
assured them of his appreciation. 

Mr. Chas. M. Holt given the gavel. 

Adjourned. 

Jessie E. THARP, 
Secretary. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 29, 1916. 


The first meeting of the New Board of Directors was called to order 
by Mr. Silvernail, at 3 P. M. 

Present: Mr. Williams, Mr. Holt, Mr. Silvernail, Mrs. Holt, Miss Irving, 
Miss Nelke. 

Upon motion of Mr. Holt, the retiring president, Mr. George C. Wil- 
liams, was made Chairman of the Board for the ensuing year. 

Chairmen of three committees were nominated and elected as follows: 
Literary—Mr. Albert M. Harris; Credentials and Extension—Miss Miriam 
Nelke; Ways and Means—To be chosen after the place of the meeting had 
been decided upon. 

The directors were then assigned to the following committees: 


LITERARY COMMITTEE. 


Mr. A. M. Harris, Chairman ............. Nashville, Tenn. 
Pe BN TN GS, GOI: one's ca ccevcnseaevwssaclvn we New York, N. Y. 
Miss Mary A. Blood --... Chicago, III. 
Mr. Adrian M. Newens Chicago, Ill. 
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Bir. TVIIOCR SIMRO 5655650 59s ee ae hws So New Brunswick, N. J. 
Mr. Dwight E. Watkins Galesburg, Ill. 
Mr. George C. Williams ......-- Ithaca, N. Y. 
Mrs. Charles M. Holt Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cambridge, N. Y. 


CREDENTIALS AND EXTENSION COMMITTEES. 


Rises Miviaih: Neike. CUBIPIMAT 2... 06. c cc cb ews aseeews New York, N. Y. 
DAE cil VE OCGERERY DUNNE 5, Ne Saw Neha dla Ne eee Oew < ys Newburgh, N. Y. 
Mr. Lee Emerson Bassett Palo Alto, Calif. 
Miss Grace E. Makepeace Cleveland, Ohio 
Mr. Chas. M. Newcomb Delaware, Ohio 
Mr. Charles C. Shoemaker Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. J. P. Silvernail .. Rochester, N. Y. 
Dit) Pee RD AMID, Sin wo beaks Ka eee roe ae eaaine Ann Arbor, Mich. 


WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 


Miss Jennie Mannheimer, Chairman Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. Fanetta Sargent Haskell St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. George J. Frankel Portland, Oregon 
Mr. Henry Gaines Hawn New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Irving Toledo, Ohio 
Mr. James Lawrence Lardner Evanston, III. 
Mrs. Belle Watson Melville Oak Park, III. 


Mr. Edward P. Perry savcnace ee SG RIN, DEO: 


Mr. Babbitt moved that the new president, Mr. Holt, be requested to 
get in touch with the N. E. A. in order to affiliate with that body, so 
that we might hold our meeting at the same time and place as the N. E, A. 

A discussion followed on the question, with the recommendation that the 
matter be left to the president and the chairman of the board for con- 
sideration. 

Helpful suggestions were made by Mr. Shoemaker, Mr. Williams and 
others for effective work for the Extension Committee during the ensuing 
year. 

Mr. Holt was requested to write a report of the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion and send copies to the “Lyceum” and other periodicals interested in 
the Speech Arts, with a view to the printing of this report. 

Adjourned. 

JESSIE E. THARP, 
Secretary. 
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In Memoriam 


Mr. President, since the last meeting of the National Speech Arts As- 
sociation, we record with sadness the loss our association has sustained 
in the death of Mr. Robert I. Fulton, of the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio, and of Mrs. Louise Pitcher Shedd, of Springfield, Mass. 
The committee on necrology offers the following resolutions: 

Whereas, we, the members of the National Arts Association are fully 
conscious of the great service rendered by Mr. Robert I. Fulton, charter 
member of this organization, and for two years its president, and 

Whereas, no member has been more active, or more faithful to the best 
interests of the association, or more enthusiastic in the field of public 
speaking. 

Therefore, be it resolved, That we the members in convention assembled 
hereby tender to Mrs. Fulton our sympathy in her bereavement and ou 
appreciation of her distinguished husband’s work. 

Also: 

Whereas, we, as a body, have sustained an additional loss in the death 
of Mrs. Louise Pitcher Shedd of Springfield, Mass., who from her girlhood 
had been active and influential in the realm of the Speech Arts. 

Therefore, be it resolved, That we the members of the National Speech 
Arts Association in convention assembled, do hereby tender our sympathy 
to the bereaved husband and family. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1915-1916 


Treasurer’s Report for 1915-1916. 


1915 Receipts. 


July 3 Cash on hand 
1916 
June 29. From New Members 
From Associate Members 
From Dues 
From Exchange on Checks 
Total $369.68 


1915 
July 9 Miss Nelke’s Bill 37.50 
July 9 1500 Programs 17.50 
Nov. 11 Letter Heads and Envelopes 10.75 
1916 
June 13° Newburgh Daily Journal (J. W. Babbitt) 
June 21 E. R. Andrews Printing Co. (J. P. Silvernail) 
June 22 E. M. Irving, Postage 1914—-1915-1916 
June : Ernest Rieker (Lantern) 
June 29 Exchange (Lawrence Campbell) 
June 29 Express (Miss Tharp) 
Balance 
$369.68 
Unpaid Bills. 
Scott Printing Co.—Folders .... 
Scott Printing Co.—Programs 


Final Balance $ 72.75 


Respectfully submitted, 
Elizabeth Mansfield Irving, 
Treas. 
Per Margaret E. Irving, 
Treas. Pro Tem. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


*Alger, Rev. William Rounseville, Boston, Mass. 

*Bell, Dr. Alexander Melville, Washington, D. C. 
*Brown, Mr. Moses True, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Dunmore, Mrs. Cora Wheeler, 75 Rutger St., Utica, N. Y. 
*Emerson, Dr. Charles Wesley, Willis, Mass. 

Mackay, Mr. Frank F., 23 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y¥ 
*Murdoch, Mr. James E., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ross, Mr. William T., San Francisco, Calif. 

*Russell, Rev. Francis T., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

*Zachos, Dr. John C., New York, N. Y. 


* Deceased. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS. 
A. 


Abbott, Mr. Frederick, Mayor Temple of Music, San Antonio, Texas. 
Adams, Mr. J. Q., 534 St. Francis St., Baton Rouge, La. 

Aldrich, Miss Laura E., 34183 Burch Ave., Hyde Park, Cineinnati, Ohio. 
Aull, Miss Marguerite, 716 Bailey Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn, 
Aunspaugh, Mrs. Eugenia L., Nerfolk, Va. 


B. 


Babbitt, Rev. J. W., 257 Liberty St.. Newburgh, N. Y. 

Babcock, Miss Maude May, Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Baker, Miss Rose Evelyn, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
sarbour, Mr. Livingston, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Barnes, Mrs. Emily French, 148 Eleventh St. N. E.. Washington, D. C. 
Bassett, Lee Emerson, Stanford Univ., Palo Alto, Calif. 
Bennett, Mr. Claude N., Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Blood, Miss Mary A., Steinway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Blumenthal, Mr. Wm. R., 1667 Milwaukee St., Denver, Colorado, 
Bogert, Miss Jennie Ward, 286 Hamberg Ave., Patterson, N. J. 
sooth, Mr. E. M., 921 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Bolt, Miss Mildred A., 1191 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Bowles, Mrs. Etta Elliot, 61 So. Main St., Chicago Heights, 
Sradley, Miss Ida May, 69A Eleventh St., Oakland, Calif. 
Bucknam, Miss Anabel, Warren, Il. 

surnett, Miss Hattie, Virginia City, Nevada. 

Burnham, Mrs. A. G., 123 West Everett St., Dixon, Ill. 

Burns, Mrs. Edith F., Carrollton, Ill. 


Cc. 


Cain, Miss Angusta Basinger, East Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Caley, Mrs. G. E., E, 35 Buena Vista Terrace, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Campbell, Mr. Lawrence, Equitable Bldg., Sydney, New So. Wales, Australia. 
Carter, Mrs. Frances, 257 W. 86th St., New York, N. Y. 

Cochran, Mr. I. M., 207 Nevada St., Northfield, Minn. 

Colburn, Miss Bertha, 112th W. 90th St., New York, N. Y. 

Condit, Miss Emma S., 435 W. 123d St., New York, N. Y. 

Cotton, Miss Ethel, 1112 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Cowlin, Miss Beatrice Wilkins, 447 Prame St., Elgin, Il]. 

Cumnock, Mr. Robert L., School of Oratory, Evanston, III. 


D. 


Dauerty, Rev. J. Shackleford, Columbus, N. J. 

Davis, Miss Estelle M., 7713 Worley Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Day, Mrs. Janet B., 203 So. Third St., Janesville, Wis. 

Decker, Miss Alice, 226 W. Eleventh St., New York, N. Y. 
Duffey, Mrs. James B., 1803 Goldengate Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 


E. 


Edwards, Mrs. Mabel W., 1925 East Eleventh St., Denver, Colo. 
Eldridge, Mrs. Bertha Pendexter, 405 Columbia Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Ellis, Dr. Aston, Athens, Ohio. 

Elwell, Miss Jean B., 31 E. Church St., Xenia, Ohio. 

Emmons, Miss Gladys, 891 Union St., Alameda, Calif. 

Esselstyne, Miss Florence, 66 Union St., Schenectady, N. Y. 


F. 


Fauntleroy, Miss Sally Conrad, Box 29, Frederick, Md. 

Flintham, Miss Lydia Sterling, The Wilton, 15th & Poplar Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Frankel, Mrs. George J., 614 Carter Lane, Portland, Ore. 

Fry, Mrs. Emma Sheridan, 62 Pierpont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


G. 


Gabriel, Miss Sara, Coopersburg, Penn. 

Gaylord, Mr. J. S., Winona, Minn. 

Geissler, Miss Ethelwyn, 3028 W. 17th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gillespie, Mrs. Emma W., 534 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
Gilman, Miss Hortense, 922 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Gislason, Mr. Haldor B., 217 Harvard St., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Glecker, Miss Mabel Louise, Jacksonville, II]. 


H. 


Hackett, Miss Eva Smith, 3976 19th St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Haslup, Miss A. E., 2114 18th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Harris, Prof. Albert Mason, 15 Garland Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

Harter, Mrs. Katharine A., 516 W. 118th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hartwell, Miss Leota, Red Oak, Iowa. 

Haskell, Mrs. Fanetta Sargent, 1523 Semple Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 

Hauserman, Miss Helena Louise, 4114 Riverside Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hayes, Miss Maude, Moorehead, Minn. 

Hawn, Mr. Henry Gaines, 442 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Herendeen, Miss Jane, 47 E. 49th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hetland, Miss Harriet, Minneapolis School of Music and Dramatic Art, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Hilado, Serafin P., Univ. of the Philippines, Manila, P. I. 
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Hollister, Mr. R. D. T., 1306 Wells St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Holt, Mr. Chas. M., Minneapolis School of Music and Dramatie Art, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Holt, Mrs. Chas. M., Minneapolis School of Music and Dramatic Art, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Houghton, Prof. Harry E., Heidelberg Univ., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Humphrey, Mr. Albert S., Westport H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 

Hutchinson, Miss M. C., State Normal School, Ellenburg, Wash. 


Irving, Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield, 912 Spitzer Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 
Irving, Miss Margaret E., Iowa State College, Sta. A. Ames, Iowa. 


J. 


Johnson, Mrs. H. G. (Lillian), 1614 Hobart St., Washington, D. C. 
Johnson, John Clarke, University of Mississippi, Miss. 
Josephsj-Mr. Lemuel B. C., 218 W. 49th St., New York, N. Y. 


K. 


Kellogg, Miss Ruth Elsie, 310 So. Fifth St., East Missoula, Mont. 
Kelsey, Mrs. Chas. B., 434 Cherry St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kenyon, Dr. Elmer 8., 104 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Il}. 

Kerman, Miss Elsie, Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 

Kline, Mr. R. E. Pattison, Steinway Hall, Chicago, 111. 


L. 


Ladd, Mrs. Julia Hochkins, 136 S. 11th St., Newark, N. J. 
Lardner, Mr. James Lawrence, 810 Milburn Ave., Evanston, Il. 
Leach, Mr. A. E., Baker Univ., Baldwin City, Kansas. 

Lean, Mr. Delbert G., Wooster, Ohio. 

Learans, Miss Julia Pauline, 535 Bowen St., Chicago, Ill. 
Lenhart, Miss Sara E., 471 Walnut St., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Lucas, Miss Amelia F., State Normal Schocl, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lynn, Miss Victoria, Orient, Iowa. 


Me. 


McGovern, Miss Margaret, 56 Devisaders St., San Francisco, Calif, 
McGraw, Miss Mary F., 3219 W. 94th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


M. 


Makepeace, Miss Grace Emily, 1019 Starkweather Ave., S. W. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mannheimer, Miss Jennie, Lyric Theatre Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Marsland, Miss Cora, 1535 Merchant St., Emporia, Kansas. 

Martin, Mrs. Nellie B., 1927 Linwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 

Melville, Mrs. Belle Watson, Oak Park, III. 

Miller, Mr. Harry A., Maryville, Me. 

Moeller, Miss Elsadore, 257 Gilman St., Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Moore, Miss Ida M., 3205 Warren Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Morgan, Mrs. Christine N., 805 Taylor St., Portland, Ore. 
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N. 


Neff, Miss Mary S., Mount Auburn College, 104 E. Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Neil, Mr. C. Edmund, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Nelke, Miss Miriam, 204 W. 110th St., New York, N. Y. 

Newcomb, Mr. Chas. M., Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Newens, Mr. Adrian M., Redpath Lyceum Bureau, Cable Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 
Newton, Mr. Cyrus Brownlee, 133 Beaver St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Noble, Mrs. Edna Chaffee, 83 East Hancock Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


oO. 


Obendorfer, Mrs. Leonora, 6 So. Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ostrander, Miss Emma L., National Park Seminary, Washington, 


Pearce, Miss Iva C., 727 19th St., Rock Island, Il. 

Perry, Mr. Edward P., St. Louis, Mo. 

Peterson, Miss Anna Lockwood, 481 Dempster St., Evanston, Ill. 
Phillips, Mr. Arthur E., 427 East 41st St., Chicago, Il. 

Pope, Mr. Walter Boyden, 412 The Wellington, Washington, D. C. 
Purdy, Mr. Richard A,, 252 W. 84th St., New York. 


R. 


Ramsdell, Miss L. R.. Newburgh, N, Y. 

Reichardt, Gertrude, Colmar, San Mates Co., Cal. 

Reynolds, Miss Dora Johnson, Rochester, Minn. 

Rice, Mr. Sterling Doat, 682 Holly Ave., St. Paul, Minn, 
Ridgeway, Miss Katherine, 26 Park Drive, Brookline, Mass. 
Ripont, Miss Adele, 15 Allen St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Roberts, Miss Mary Brevard, 1305 8S. 53rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robinson, Mr. Frederick B., College of the City of New York, N. Y, 


Ss. 


Shackleton, Miss Deborah E., 1608 E. 118th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Schermer, Miss Frances, 328 N. Washington St., Herkimer, N. Y. 
Scott, Mr. J. R.. Box No. 366, Columbia, Mo. 

Shoemaker, Mr. C. C., 925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shoemaker, Miss Dora A., National School of Elocution & Oratory, Phila., Pa. 


om or 


Siddons, Miss Victoria Isadora, 35 The Hillside, Washington, D. C. 
Silvernail, Mr. John P., Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sinclair, Mrs. E. L., Rochester, Minn. 

Smith, Harriet Fernwood, 401 E, Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
Smith, Mrs. Louise Humphrey, 1809 Euclid Ave., Berkley, Cai. 
Snow, Miss Lily Courtney, Hotel Touraine, Spokane, Wash. 

Snyder, Miss Frances Berry, 2402 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southwick, Mr. Henry W., 30 Huntington Ave,, Boston, Mass. 

Stahl, Miss Margaret, 1018 Corghan St., Fremont, Ohio. 


T. 


Tharp, Miss Jessie E., 3425 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 
Thomson, Miss Jean M., 7605 Ottawa Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Trueblood, Mr. Thomas C., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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w. 


Watkins, Mr. Dwight E., Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 

' Whitehurst, Miss Estelle, 303 Minnesota Ave., San Jose, Cal. 

' Wickes, Mr. W. K., Syracuse, N. Y. 

F Wilkie, Mrs. William, 1360 Page St., San Francisco, Cal. 

' Williams, Mr. George C., School of Oratory, Ithaca, N. Y. 

* Williams, Mrs. Hannibal A., 61 S. Union St., Cambridge, N. Y. 
' Winans, Mr. James A., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

» Woolbert, Chas. H., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

| Wright, Miss Bessie, Knollwool St., Napa, Helena Co., Cal. 


¥. 


P Yard, Mrs. Sydney, San Jose, Cal. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS, 


; Bartlett, Miss Hazel, 711 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
/Chilstrom, Miss Ethel, 230 W. 40th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
| Dame, Mrs. Evelyn, Albert Lee, Minn. 

Elliott, Miss Florence A., 1919 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Guenther; Miss Agnes Helena, 1617 Robinwood Ave., Lakewood, Obio. 


Hills, Miss Edna, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Malmsten, Miss Julia, 2117 Western Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Smith, Miss Helena M., St. Paul, Minn. 

Taylor, Miss Katherine, Robinson, 111]. 

Weldon, Miss Madelaine, Minneapolis, Minn. 

' Wischmeier, Louise, No. 422 Woodbridge Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Yuenger, Rev. P. David, Univ. of St. John, Collegeville, Minn. 


